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THE  SHIP  “GREAT  REPUBLIC”  AND 
DONALD  McKAY,  HER  BUILDER 

By  Ekancis  B.  C.  Bbadlee 

In  1845  Donald  Mtdvay,  the  celebrated  ship  builder, 
who  had  previously  carried  on  his  business  at  Newbury- 
port,  started  a  new  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  Border  street, 
East  Boston.  There  he  built  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
ships  that  ever  flew  the  American  flaj;  and  also  sev'eral 
not  less  well  knowi  for  English  firms. 

Among  the  former  were  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  and  “Dan¬ 
iel  Webster”  for  the  Enoch  Train  Boston  and  Liverpool 
Packet  Line ;  the  “Stag  Hound”  and  “Sovereign  of  the 
Seas”  for  the  California  trade,  and  for  James  Baines 
and  Co.  of  Liver])ool,  the  “James  Baines”  and  “Donald 
McKay”  which  were  ])art  of  the  (British)  Black  Ball 
Line  of  packets  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Australia. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  vessel  ever  constructed  by 
^Ir.  !McKay,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  whole  country, 
was  the  “Great  Republic.”  She  was  the  largest  full 
rigged  ship  ever  built  in  the  United  States  and  the 
largest  wooden  one  put  together  in  any  country.  Until 
the  coming  of  the  “Great  Eastern”  in  1860,  the  “Great 
Republic”  and  the  steamship  “Adriatic”  of  the  Collins 
line,  also  American  built,  were  the  largest  ships  in  the 
world. 

At  the  time  ^Ir.  McKay  built  the  “Great  Republic” 
he  owned  her  himself,  but  intended  to  sell  her  to  British 
owmers  to  run  in  the  English  and  Australian  emigrant 
trade  which  w'as  then  booming  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  latter  country.  Circumstances,  however, 
changed  the  vessel’s  destination  as  will  be  seen  further 
(193) 
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on.  When  first  built  the  “Great  Republic”  was  fitted 
with  four  masts,  the  pioneer  ship  so  rigged,  and  some 
people  referred  to  the  after  mast  (now  generally  called 
the  “jigger”)  as  the  “AIcKay  mast”  in  honor  of  her 
builder. 

Her  launch  was  descril)ed  as  follows  by  the  Boston 
Post  for  October  5,  1853: 

“THE  LAUXCH  OF  THE  GREAT  REPEBLIC. 

“This  triumph  of  marine  architecture  was  launched 
from  Mr.  M’Kay’s  ship  yard  in  East  Boston  at  precisely 
12  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  The  ceremony  of  introducing 
the  noble  fabric  to  her  destined  home  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  and  she 
passed  to  her  mission  on  the  deep  with  the  crash  of  can¬ 
non  and  the  cheers*  of  the  people.  She  curtsied  beauti¬ 
fully  to  the  compliment  as  she  glided  coyly  away  from 
the  shore,  and  gave  her  arm  gracefully  to  the  steamer 
Forbes  to  be  escorted  into  dock.  We  have  never  knowm 
so  much  enthusiasm  attending  the  launch  of  a  ship.  Vis¬ 
itors  were  in  town  from  the  back  country  and  from  along 
the  coast  to  witness  the  launch,  particularly  from  Cape 
Cod,  delegations  from  which  arrived  by  the  morning 
train.  The  wharves  on  both  sides  the  stream  where  a 
view  was  obtainable,  were  thronged  with  people;  men, 
women  and  children  vied  in  interest  to  get  a  look,  and 
boys  and  men  clung  like  spiders  to  the  rigging  of  the 
ship,  and  the  sides  and  roofs  of  the  stores  and  houses, 
to  get  a  glance  at  the  sublime  spectacle.  For  ourselves, 
we  mounted  the  Chariot  of  Fame,  a  noble  ship  lying  at 
Constitution  Wharf,  —  upon  the  pi’ecise  spot  where  the 
Constitution  Frigate  was  launched, — from  which  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  scene.  The  river  was  full  of  vessels 
of  various  kinds  and  all  kinds — from  the  Mayfiou'er  to 
the  Steam  Tug,  and  from  the  l)eautiful  yacht  to  the  little 
boat  whose  tiny  sail  seemed,  in  the  distance,  not  bigger 
than  a  lady’s  hand, — and  all  were  crowded  with  eager 
lookers. 

The  day  was  fine  and  the  moving  life  upon  the  land 
and  water  gave  great  interest  to  the  scene.  ...  As  the 
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hammer  of  the  clock  fell  at  twelve,  the  stroke  of  a  gun 
at  the  shipyard  aunoiuiccd  that  the  shij)  had  started  on 
her  ways,  and  she  pursued  her  graceful  course  to  the 
arms  of  the  loving  wave  that  opened  wide  to  receive  her. 
Capt,  Alden  Gilford  christened  her  in  pure  Cochituate 
The  Great  Republic,  as  she  left  her  trail  and  took  to  her 
watery  bed. 

The  Great  Republic  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  crafts 
that  ever  took  captive  the  heart  of  the  sailor.  She  is  325 
feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  her  depth  37  feet,  and  her  capacity 
4000  tons^ — the  largest  merchant  ship,  probably,  that 
ever  tasted  salt  water.  The  Great  Republic  thus  stands 
in  front  of  the  ships  as  the  Great  Republic  she  was  named 
for  in  front  of  the  nations,  and  we  hope  her  jirosperity 
may  be  in  au  equal  degree  with  that  of  her  great  namesake. 

It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand  people  witnessed 
the  launch,  and  not  an  accident  occurred,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  to  mar  the  scene.  The  little  steamer  Argor 
however,  came  as  near  an  accident,  and  missed  it  as  was 
possible.  She  was  directly  in  the  way  of  the  ship  when 
she  ran  from  the  stocks,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  out  of  the  way,  the  ponderous  vessel  passed 
her  as  she  was  paddling  for  dear  life  and  carried  away 
her  flag  staff.  It  was  a  trul}'  narrow  escape  and  the 
steamer’s  chance  for  a  brief  interval,  was  considered  by 
spectators  as  a  hopeless  one. 

Mr.  M’Kay  entertained  a  large  party  of  visitors  after 
the  launch,  and  a  fine  social  feeling  prevailed,  evinced 
in  speech  and  sentiment  wherein  the  best  wishes  were 
given  for  the  success  of  the  Great  Republic. 

It  was  more  than  200  feet  from  deck  to  main  truck, 
with  yards  in  pro^Kirtion.  The  spanker  mast  was  110 
feet  long  and  forfe  and  aft  rigged.  The  hull  was  con¬ 
structed  of  oak  and  pine  and  when  seen  from  the  shore 
was  not  particularly  different  from  ordinary  clipper  ships, 
except  in  length  and  the  great  shear  forward  from  the 
fore  chains  to  the  figure  head.  But  once  on  board  the 

1  As  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  “Great  Republic”  is  still  (1927)  the 
largest  vessel  ever  built  in  Boston. 

2  The  “Argo”  hailed  from  Salem  and  was  long  used  as  an  excur¬ 
sion  steamboat  in  the  bay.  She  had  brought  a  large  party  from 
Salem  to  witness  the  launch. 
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visitor  was  struck  with  her  enormous  breadth  of  beam. 

Those  interested  in  the  minute  particulars  of  this 
famous  ship  will  find  them  in  the  following  account  of 
her,  which  was  considered  worth  reproducing  and  is  re¬ 
printed  from  an  old  and  rare  pamphlet  published  by 
Eastburn’s  Press,  Boston,  1853,  and  written  by  “A  Sail¬ 
or,”  whose  name  was  Donald  McLean,  but  for  a  long 
time  the  authorship  was  attributed  to  Donald  McKay 
himself : 

“Among  the  many  wonderful  results  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  none  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  magnificent  fleet  of  clippers  which 
has  been  built  within  a  few  years,  to  perform  the  cairy- 
ing  trade  of  the  new  State.  Kaywdly  as  the  population 
of  California  increased,  it  hardly  kept  yiace  with  the 
means  to  furnish  supplies,  notwithstanding  the  length  and 
rugged  nature  of  the  seas  over  which  they  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried.  Month  after  mouth,  ships  surpassing  in  beauty  and 
strength,  all  that  the  world  had  before  produced,  were 
built  and  equipi)ed  by  private  enterprise,  to  form  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  new  land  of  promise. 
Our  most  eminent  shipbuilders  and  most  enterprising 
merchants  vied  with  one  another  to  lead  in  the  great  raa; 
round  the  Horn.  The  established  rules,  which  had  for 
years  circumscribed  mechanical  skill  to  a  certain  class 
of  models,  were  abandoned,  and  the  capitalist  only  con¬ 
tracted  for  speed  and  strength.  Ships  varying  in  size 
from  1500  to  2000  tons  were  soon  built  and  sent  to  sea, 
and  their  wonderful  performances,  instead  of  satisfying, 
increased  the  desire  to  excel — to  be  first  upon  ‘the  world 
of  waters;’  and  this  desire  has  knowm  no  abatement  even 
to  the  present  day.  The  Flying  Cloud,  built  by  Mr. 
McKay,  on  her  first  passage  not  only 'made  the  quickest 
run  from  Kew  York  to  San  Francisco  ever  known,  but 
attained  the  highest  rate  of  speed  on  record.  Her  pas¬ 
sage  was  made  in  89  days,  and  she  ran  in  24  consecutive 
hours  374  geographical  miles.  Such  results  would  have 
satisfied  most  men  that  they  had  at  last  produced  a  model 
which  might  defy  competition,  and  would  have  flattered 
themselves  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  that  they  had 
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discovered  perfection,  and  made  no  further  efforts  to 
excel.  But  such  were  not  the  conclusions  of  the  desiijner 
of  the  Flying  Cloud.  His  daring  and  ever  active  mind 
was  not  satisfied  with  a  single  triumph.  He  carefully 
reviewed  all  his  past  works  and  analyzed  their  results, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  perfection  in  modelling 
had  not  yet  been  discovered ;  that  whatever  success  he  had 
attained  had  been  the  result  of  increased  information, 
derived  from  experience,  and  that  if  he  desired  to  excel 
he  must  never  cease  to  improve.  Impressed  with  these 
common  sense  views,  he  determined  to  build  a  clipper  that 
should  outsail  the  Flying  Cloud,  and  he  produced  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  a  ship  of  2400  tons,  and  then  the 
largest,  longest  and  sharpest  merchant  ship  in  the  world. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  he  built  her 
on  his  own  account;  he  embarked  all  he  w’as  worth  in 
her,  for  no  merchant  in  this,  vicinity  would  risk  capital 
in  such  a  vessel,  as  she  was  considered  too  large  and  costly 
for  any  trade.  But  his  clear  mind  saw  the  end  from  the 
l)cginning.  Before  her  keel  wns  laid,  he  had  mastered 
the  workings  of  the  California  trade,  and  when  she  was 
ready,  to  the  surjirise  of  even  those  who  knew  him  best, 
he  played  the  merchant  successfully  and  loaded  her  him¬ 
self.  His  business  cajiacity  for  mercantile  transactions 
wns  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  his  skill  as  a  mechanic. 
And  well  he  was  rewarded.  He  not  only  sold  her  upon 
his  own  terms,  but  her  performances  exceeded  his  exjiec- 
tations.  Although  she  did  not  make  so  quick  a  passage 
to  San  Fransisco  as  the  Flying  Cloud,  yet  she  beat  tlie 
swdftest  of  the  entire  fleet  which  sailed  about  the  same 
time,  7  days,  although  she  w^as  dismasted ;  and  on  the 
homeward  passage,  made  the  greatest  runs  ever  recorded. 
In  24  consecutive  hours  she  ran  4o0  geographical  miles, 
or  50  miles  more  than  the  greatest  run  of  the  Flying 
Cloud,  and  in  10  consecutive  days  she  ran  f)144  miles. 
Her  next  ])assage,  which  was  from  Xew'  York  to  Liver- 
pc)ol,  though  ])erformed  in  the  month  of  June,  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  was  the  shortest  ever  made  by 
a  sailing  vessel.  In  11  months  her  gross  earnings  amount¬ 
ed  to  $200,000. 
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“But  long  before  these  gratifying  results  were  known, 
her  enterprising  builder  had  taken  another  step  —  we 
ought  to  say  another  bound  —  in  advance  of  all  his  pre¬ 
vious  undertakings.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  California  had  been  lengthened  by  the  tremendous 
westerly  gales  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  and  that  to 
combat  these  gales  successfully,  vessels  of  greater  size  and 
power  than  any  which  had  yet  been  built,  were  necessary. 
He  accordingly  designed  the  Great  Republic,  a  ship  of 
4000  tons  register,  and  full  6000  tons  stowage  capacity, 
and  has  built  her  entirely  upon  his  own  account,  and  will 
sail  her  too.  She  is  325  feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  and 
her  whole  depth  is  39  feet.  The  keel  for  60  feet  for¬ 
ward  is  gradually  raised  from  a  straight  line,  and  curves 
upwards  into  an  arch,  where  it  blends  with  the  stem,  so 
that  the  gripe  of  her  forefoot,  instead  of  lieing  angular, 
like  that  of  other  vessels,  is  the  complete  arc  of  a  circle. 
This  arch,  both  inside  and  outside,  is  formed  of  solid 
oak  and  binds  all  the  joints  together,  so  that  the  greater 
the  pressure  the  more  firmly  will  the  arch  be  knit  to¬ 
gether.  Strength,  however,  is  only  one  reason  for  adopt¬ 
ing  the  arched,  form  for  her  forefoot;  another  reason  is 
to  facilitate  her  working,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
her  entrance  as  clean  as  possible,  to  obviate  resistance. 
She  has  vast  surface  of  floor,  with  about  20  inches  dead 
rise,  and  a  very  long  and  clean  run,  which,  however,  as 
it  rises,  is  spread  out  to  prevent  her  settling  aft,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  swiftly  she  may  fly  through  the  water.  Her 
lines  are  concave  forward  and  aft,  up  to  a  few  feet  above 
the  load  displacement  line,  but  become  gradually  convex 
as  they  ascend  and  form  her  outline  on  the  planksheer. 
The  angular  form  of  the  bow,  however,  is  preserved  en¬ 
tire;  and  such  a  bow  for  sharpness,  lieauty  and  strength, 
has  never  before  been  produced  in  this  country.  Yet  it  is 
plain,  even  to  nakedness,  having  the  national  eagle  rep¬ 
resented  as  emerging  from  Ix^low  the  bowsprit,  as  its  only 
ornament.  But  even  simple  and  appropriate  as  is  this 
ornament,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  bow. 

“Her  sides  are  arched,  or  swell  somewhat  like  those  of 
a  ship  of  war,  but  not  so  much,  in  proportion  to  her  size; 
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aiul  licr  sheer  is  graduated  her  whole  length,  with  just 
sufficient  rise  forward,  to  impart  ease  and  grace  to  the 
lx)w.  She  has  a  waist  of  9  narrow  strakes,  detined  between 
the  mouldings  of  the  up|x?r  w’ale  and  the  planksheer,  and 
every  line  and  moulding  is  graduated  to  corresjwnd  with 
her  sheer.  Her  stern  is  semi-elliptical  in  form,  and  cor¬ 
responds  well  with  her  after  body.  It  is  spanned  by  a 
large,  gilded  eagle,  with  the  American  shield  in  his  talons, 
and  extends  36  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  Her 
name  and  port  of  hail  are  also  on  the  stern,  and  its 
ground,  as  well  as  the  hull,  is  painted  black.  She  is 
yellow  metalled  up  to  2.5  feet  draught.  Instead  of  bul¬ 
warks,  the  outline  of  her  spar  deck  is  protected  by  a 
rail,  on  turned  oak  stanchions. 

“She  has  4  complete  decks.  The  height  between  the 
upper  and  s])ar  decks  is  7  feet,  and  between  each  of  the 
others  8  feet.  Abaft  the  foremast  is  a  house  23  feet  long 
by  16  wide,  the  forward  part  of  which  is  designed  for 
a  work  room  in  wet  weather,  or  as  a  shelter-house  for  the 
watch  on  deck  in  stormy  weather.  The  after  part  of  it 
is  a  sick-bay  or  hospital,  where  those  off  duty  will  be 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  every  means  used  to  restore 
them  to  health.  Abaft  the  fore  hatchway  is  another  house, 
2.5  feet  long,  16  wide  and  6i/^  high,  wffiich  contains  the 
galley,  and  abaft  the  galley  is  a  blacksmith’s  shop  and 
an  engine  room,  where  there  is  a  steam  engine  of  15 
horse  jMUver.  This  engine  is  designed  to  do  all  the  heavy 
work  of  the  shij),  such  as  taking  in  and  discharging  cargo, 
setting  uj)  rigging,  working  the  fire  engine,  hoisting  top¬ 
sails,  pumping  ship,  &c.,  and  connected  with  it  is  an 
a))i)aratus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from  salt  water.  The 
advantages  of  a  steam  engine  on  board  of  such  a  ship 
must  be  great,  and  must  prove  a  blessing  to  her  crew,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  ju'ofit  to  her  owner. 

“Abaft  the  mainmast  is  another  house,  40  feet  long  by 
12  wide,  which  contains  a  mess-room  for  the  officers,  and 
has  a  staircase  in  its  forward  ])art,  w'hich  leads  to  the 
quarters  of  tlie  i)etty  officers  and  boys,  on  the  deck  below. 
Farther  aft  there  is  still  another  house,  17  feet  long  by 
11  Vi  wide,  of  the  same  height  as  the  others.  It  pro- 
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tects  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  vestibule  of  Iwth 
cabins  below,  and  contains  lockers,  &c.  Aft,  near  the 
tatfrail,  is  the  wheel-house.  Like  a  ship  of  war  she  has 
a  double  wheel,  an  iron  tiller,  and  a  gun-tackle  purchase, 
as  her  steering  apparatus.  She  has  four  large  lx»ats  on 
the  spar  deck,  two  of  them  of  20  tons  each,  30  feet  long, 
lOV^  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  fitted  with  sails  and  all 
the  other  appliances  necessary  to  preserve  life  in  the 
event  of  disaster  to  the  ship.  She  also  carries  four  quar¬ 
ter  boats  of  20  feet  length,  and  a  captain’s  gig  of  22  feet. 
Xotwithstandiug  the  space  occupied  on  the  spar  deck  by 
the  houses  and  boats,  such  is  her  vast  size,  that  the  deck 
looks  comparatively  clear  fore  and  aft,  and  is  more 
roomy  for  working  ship  than  that  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 
There  are  four  working  hatchways,  the  main  one  11  by 
14  feet  in  the  clear,  which  is  large  enough  to  take  down 
an  omnibus,  if  required.  Her  heavy  spare  spars  are 
stowed  on  the  deck  below,  and  in  the  spar  deck  on  each 
side  is  an  oblong  square  opening,  to  admit  of  the  si)ars 
l)eing  taken  up  or  sent  down.  These  oi)eniugs,  when  not 
required,  are  hatched  over,  the  same  as  the  other  hatch¬ 
ways.  She  will  also  carry  s])are  to])sail  yards  in  her  chan¬ 
nels,  like  the  heavy  ships  of  war. 

‘‘The  accomnuxlations  for  her  crew  are  on  the  up[)er 
l)etween  decks,  and  as  she  i)urchases  her  anchors  with  a 
capstan  instead  of  a  windlass,  the  space  is  not  only  ample, 
but  light  and  airy  as  the  cabin,  and  is  most  admirably 
<lesigned  for  comfort  and  safety;  and  the  entrances  on 
the  s]>ar  deck  are  protected  by  companions. 

“Abaft  the  heel  of  the  bows])rit  are  tl.e  riding-bitts,  and 
abaft  the  ca])stan.  near  the  foremast,  are  other  bitts,  suit¬ 
able  for  weather-bitting,  so  that  she  has  bitts  enough  to 
ride  with  four  anchors  down.  The  space  abaft  the  fore¬ 
mast  will  be  j)artly  occupied  with  spare  s]>ars,  hawsers, 
spare  rigging,  &c.  Between  the  accommodations  for  her 
crew,  and  the  after  storerooms  and  cabins,  there  is  space 
for  5  or  600  tons,  which  will  he  used  as  occasion  requires. 

“Abaft  the  after  hatchway  is  a  large  sail-room,  with  a 
l>oatsw’ain’s  storeroom  next  to  it,  and  abaft  the  latter  is 
another  sail-room  for  light  sails,  such  as  studding  sails 
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and  staysails.  Farther  aft  are  rooms  for  the  hoys,  for 
she  will  carry  thirty  Iwys,  and  has  spacious  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  them  near  the  cabin  of  the  petty  officers.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  the  sides  of  the  petty  officers’  and  Ixiys’  cabins, 
are  a  carpenter's  room,  state-rooms  for  the  second  officer 
and  steward;  and  farther  aft,  two  state-rooms  and  the 
pantry.  Xext,  aft,  is  the  dining  saloon,  which  is  30  feet 
long  by  14  wide,  and  contains  4  large  state-rooms  on 
each  side.  It  is  finely  painted  and  grained,  and  elegantly 
furnished;  and  its  state-rooms  are  spacious,  and  well  de¬ 
signed  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  Abaft  the 
dining  saloon  is  a  vestibule,  which  communicates  with  the 
deck  above  and  with  both  cabins  below.  It  contains  the 
captain’s  cabin  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  chief  officer’s 
opposite,  lx)th  handy  to  the  deck,  and  l>oth  clear  of  the 
cabins,  so  that  their  occupants  may  be  called  at  all  times, 
without  interfering  with  the  jiassengers. 

‘‘The  after  cabin  is  2~>  feet  long  by  14  wide,  and  con¬ 
tains  3  state-rooms  on  each  side,  two  recesses  with  sofas, 
and  is  beantifnlly  wainscotted  with  mahogany,  rose  and 
satin  wood,  set  off  with  ]>ilasters,  papier  mache  cornices, 
and  gilded  monldings.  The  backgrounds  of  the  recesses 
are  ornamented  with  plate  glass  mirrors,  and  mirrors 
also  ornament  the  forward  part  of  the  cabin.  The  curve 
of  the  stern  is  fitted  with  a  sofa,  and  over  it  aft,  are  cir¬ 
cular  plate  glass  air  jyorts,  and  over  all  an  oblong  square 
skylight.  In  every  state-room  there  are  also  deck  and 
side  lights,  and  skylights  over  all  the  other  cabins,  al¬ 
ready  (lescrilH'd.  Her  cabin  tables  were  furnished  with 
plate,  (kc.  by  ^Tr.  Samuel  T.  Crosby,  the  most  eminent  in 
his  line  of  business  in  Boston. 

‘‘On  this  deck,  in  each  side,  there  are  three  large  ports, 
with  bitts  near  them,  snitable  for  making  the  ship  fast 
by,  when  along'side  of  a  wharf. 

“Her  chain  lockers  are  in  the  lower  hold  forward,  and 
before  the  main  hatchway  and  abaft  the  mainmast  are 
two  iron  water  tanks,  each  of  8000  gallons  capacity. 
These  were  made  by  Messrs.  Leonard,  Holden  A'  Co.  of 
East  Boston.  The  space  between  the  other  decks  and  the 
hold  is  entirely  clear  for  the  stowage  of  cargo,  and  in 
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the  sides  of  the  main  deck  are  three  cargo  ports,  nearly 
as  large  as  those  between  the  decks  alxive.  She  has  also 
double  main  hatchways  below,  so  that  goods  hurriedly 
put  in  the  decks  below  in  rainy  weather,  can  be  lowered 
into  the  hold  without  exposing  them  to  wet. 

“These  details  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  outline 
of  this  splendid  ship,  and  now  the  details  of  her  mate¬ 
rials  and  construction  will  be  reviewed. 

“The  keel  is  of  rock  maple,  in  two  tiers,  which  com¬ 
bined  side  16  inches  and  mould  32,  and  the  scarphs  are 
12  feet  long,  w’hich,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  keel,  are 
bolted  with  copper.  The  shoe,  or  false  keel,  is  4V2  inches 
thick.  Her  frame  is  of  selected  seasoned  white  oak.  The 
floor  timbers  on  the  keel  are  sided  from  12  to  15  inches, 
and  moulded  22  inches,  and  the  top-timbers  at  the  yflank- 
sheer  vary  from  11  to  13  sided,  by  S  inches  moulded. 
The  space  of  frames  from  centre  to  centre  is  26  inches. 
All  the  frames  are  doweled  or  coaged  and  bolted  together, 
near  every  joint.  The  coags  are  of  white  oak,  cylindrical 
in  form,  3^/4  inches  in  diameter,  and  3V2  inches  long,  and 
join  both  parts  of  the  frame  together,  after  which  an  inch 
bolt  was  driven  through  the  frame  and  the  heart  of  the 
coag.  The  object  of  coaging  is  twofold :  flrst,  it  binds  the 
joints  together,  beyond  the  ]X»ssibility  of  working;  and 
second,  it  protects  the  iron  bolts  driven  through  them  from 
being  corroded  by  salt  water.  Any  jjerson  who  has  inspected 
a  vessel  of  7  or  8  years  old,  undergoing  repairs,  could 
hardly  fail  to  observe  that  the  frame  boltings  were  cor¬ 
roded,  and  that  the  action  of  frequent  caulking  had  raised 
the  butts  of  the  frames.  To  guard  against  these  contin¬ 
gencies  is  the  object  of  coaging  this  ship’s  frames.  But 
she  is  closely  coaged  elsewhere,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

“Her  stem  is  sided  the  same  as  the  keel,  and  is  moulded 
2  feet  at  the  foot,  and  4  inches  less  at  the  head,  and  the 
cutwater  is  tapered  almost  to  an  edge,  to  correspond 
with  the  sharpness  of  the  bow.  The  apron  is  4^.  feet 
through,  and  fills  the  angle  of  the  bow,  and  inside  of  that 
is  a  massive  stemson,  which  forms  an  arch  covering  all 
the  joints  of  the  stem  and  keel,  as  they  meet  at  the  fore¬ 
foot,  and  also  receives  the  lower  ends  of  the  cants.  Every 
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through  holt  in  the  stem,  apron,  stemson  ami  cutwater  is 
of  iVi  inch  copper,  up  to  2G  feet  draught,  and  the  bolts 
are  nearly  within  6  inches  of  one  another. 

“The  stern  post  is  in  three  upright  pieces,  coaged  and 
bolted  together,  sided  the  same  as  the  keel,  and  moulded 
lietween  5  and  6  feet,  with  5  angular  supports  inside. 
The  stern  knee  is  sided  16  inches,  is  moulded  3  feet  in 
the  throat,  and  extends  8  feet  along  the  stempost  and 
20  feet  along  the  keel,  and  is  scarphed  to  the  lower  mid¬ 
ship  keelson,  and  bolted  with  copper.  The  sternpost  is 
bolted  in  the  same  style  as  the  stem. 

“Her  frame  is  diagonally  cross-braced  with  iron  on  the 
inside,  fore  and  aft,  the  braces  4  inches  wide,  1  inch 
thick,  and  36  feet  long,  and  extend  from  the  floor  heads 
to  the  top-timbers.  There  are  90  of  these  on  each  side. 
The  first  brace  is  let  into  the  frames,  and  the  second,  or 
cross  brace,  is  let  into  the  ceiling,  and  these  are  bolted 
with  inch  iron  into  every  timber,  and  are  rivetted  to¬ 
gether  at  every  intersection. 

“Her  keelsons,  ceiling  and  deck  frames  are  of  hard  pine. 
She  has  4  tiers  of  midship  keelsons,  each  15  inches  square, 
and  3  tiers  of  sister  keelsons,  the  two  first  15  inches 
square,  and  the  upper  one  12  by  14  inches.  These  are 
all  coaged  and  bolted  together  vertically,  and  are  lock 
scarphed,  and  square  keyed.  There  are  two  1%  inch 
copper  bolts  through  every  floor  timber  and  the  keel,  the 
first  driven  through  the  timber  and  the  keel,  and  the 
second  through  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  keelsons  also, 
and  all  rivetted  on  the  base  of  the  keel.  The  navel  tim¬ 
bers  are  bolted  through  all  the  keelsons  with  iron  driven 
into  the  keel,  within  a  few  inches  of  its  base.  These 
bolts  were  so  long  and  stout,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  drive  them  with  a  ])ilc-driving  machine.  The  sister 
keelsons  are  bolted  diagonally  through  the  navel  timbers 
into  the  keel,  and  horizontally  through  the  midship  keel¬ 
sons.  The  whole  depth  of  her  back  bone,  from  the  top 
of  the  keelsons,  including  the  moulding  of  the  floor  tim¬ 
bers,  is  9  feet  10  inches,  and  its  spread  on  the  inside  is 
45  inches. 

“There  are  9  strakes  of  10  by  12  inches  on  the  floor. 
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all  scarphed,  scpiare  fastened  thronfjh  the  frames,  and 
bolted  ed2:e\vays  toiiether  every  5  feet.  Over  the  floor 
heads  are  4  bilge  keelsons,  each  15  inches  square  and  in 
two  depths.  These  are  also  coaged  together,  scarphed, 
keyed,  square  fastened  with  1^/4  inch  refined  iron  and 
bolted  edgeways,  also.  The  ceiling  alx)ve  is  in  two  depths, 
the  first  6  inches,  and  the  second  15,  the  latter  covering 
all  the  scarphs  of  that  lielow,  and  is  itself  scarphed,  and 
both  are  square  liolted.  In  a  few  words,  she  is  square 
fastened  and  edge  bolted  throughout,  on  the  inside,  and 
scar))hed  and  keyed  in  all  her  ceiling.  The  whole  bilge 
is  double  ceiled  in  this  .style,  up  to  a  lai>-trake  of  G  by 
15  inches,  upon  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  hanging  knees 
rest,  and  the  lower  deck  clamps  are  also  in  two  depths, 
of  G  and  10  inches  thickness,  fastened  and  finished  in 
the  same  style  as  the  work  l)elow. 

‘‘The  waterways  of  the  lower  and  main  decks  are  IG 
inches  square,  the  strake  inside  of  them  10  by  12,  and 
the  thick  work  over  them  12  by  18 ;  and  the  waterways 
and  deck  strakes  are  coaged  in  every  beam,  and  l)olted 
through  the  coaging,  and  are  also  Imlted  vertically  and 
horizontally.  The  ceiling  above  is  8  inches  thick, 
scarphed,  keyed  and  square  bolted,  and  the  damp  under 
the  upjx?r  deck  lieams  is  12  by  15  inches. 

“The  upper  deck  waterways  are  12  by  13  inches,  wdth 
one  strake  inside  of  them  of  8  by  13  inches,  and  the 
waterways,  like  the  work  l)elow,  are  coaged  and  erossn 
l)olted  and  scarjihed;  and  the  ceiling  alK)ve  is  3^/2  inches 
thick,  and  the  clamp  under  the  spar  deck  beams  is  6  by 
14  inches.  The  outline  of  the  upjier  deck  above  the 
waterways  is  covered  by  a  planksheer  of  7  inches  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  covering  lioard  of  the  s])ar  deck  is  7  inches 
thick  and  20  wide,  and  on  this  is  a  chock  of  12  by  6 
inches,  and  into  it  are  morticed  the  turned  stanchions, 
which,  with  a  rail  that  is  3V^  feet  high  and  5  by  12  inches 
square,  protect  the  outline  of  the  spar  deck. 

“Her  garboards  are  10  by  14  inches,  let  into  the  keel, 
and  are  Ixilted  through  it  and  each  other,  and  square 
fastened  through  the  timl)ers;  the  next  strake  is  9  inches 
thick,  and  the  third  8,  ehamjiered  off  to  0  inches,  the  sub- 
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stiUlce  of  the  planking  on  the  bottom ;  the  bilge  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  8  inches  thickness ;  the  wales  are  6  by  8,  up  to 
the  moulding  below  the  planksheer,  and  the  waist  is  4V4 
inches  thick.  The  outside  is  square  fastened  with  tree¬ 
nails,  is  extra  copiier  Ixilted,  and  finished  smooth  as  glass. 

“The  beams  under  the  lower  and  main  decks  are  15  by 
10  inches  amidships,  and  under  the  upper  deck  12  by  15, 
but  25  of  the  U])per  deck  beams  are  double,  bolted  to¬ 
gether,  and  side  22  inches,  and  the  spar  deck  beams  vary 
in  size,  but  are  very  close  together.  There  are  38  beams 
under  the  lower  deck,  40  under  the  main  deck,  41  under 
the  upper  deck,  and  80  under  the  spar  deck.  The  hang¬ 
ing  and  lodging  knees  connected  with  the  two  lower  sets 
of  beams  are  of  oak,  and  those  with  the  beams  above, 
are  of  hacmatack.  The  hanging  knees  are  sided  from 
10  to  13  inches,  moulded  from  22  to  24  inches  in  the 
throats,  have  from  5  to  0  feet  bodies  and  4  to  ■iV2  feet 
arms,  and  have  20  iM.  inch  bolts  and  4  spikes  in  each. 
The  knees  under  the  spar  deck,  like  the  beams,  are  light 
and  are  all  diagonal ;  and  the  lodging  knees,  connected 
with  the  beams  below,  are  sided  8  inches,  are  scarphed 
together  in  every  berth  and  closely  bolted.  All  the  ceil¬ 
ing  between  the  main  and  upper  decks,  has  diagonal,  hard 
pine  braces,  extending  from  the  throat  of  one  hanging 
knee  to  the  foot  of  the  other,  from  forward  to  aft,  and 
these  braces  are  bolted  through  the  ceiling  and  the  tim¬ 
bers.  The  upper  deck  fore  and  aft  framing,  usually 
square  in^other  ships,  is  diagonalled,  between  every  beam, 
the  diagonals  fayed  to  the  beams  and  carlines,  and  the 
beams  are  also  kneed  amidships  to  the  central  fore  and 
aft  framing,  which  is  8  by  14  inches,  and  to  which  there 
are  144  knees.  The  spar  deck  is  of  white  pine,  3  inches 
thick,  and  the  other  decks  are  of  hard  pine,  of  3  and  3^2 
inches  thickness,  and  the  thick  strakes  amidships  and 
over  the  wing  stanchions  are  coaged  and  bolted  through 
the  beams.  She  has  1,650  knees  in  all. 

‘‘She  has  three  tiers  of  stanchions,  which  extend  from 
the  hold  to  the  main  deck  beams,  and  which  are  fitted 
around  the  lower  deck  beams,  as  if  thej’^  had  been  rove 
through  them,  and  these  are  in  two  pieces,  which  com- 
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bined,  are  10  by  23  inches.  The  wing  stanchions  are 
stepped  into  the  bilge  keelsons  and  double  kneed  to  them, 
and  the  midship  stanchions  are  stepped  into  the  upper 
keelson,  and  are  kneed  fore  and  aft,  the  knees  scarphed 
together  in  every  berth,  thus  forming  a  rider  over  the 
upper  keelson. 

“The  stanchions  under  the  corners  of  the  main  hatch¬ 
way  are  clasped  with  iron  to  the  beams,  and  like  the 
others  are  continued  to  the  deck  above. 

“The  stanchions  under  the  other  decks  are  of  oak 
turned,  secured  with  iron  rods  through  their  centres, 
which  set  up  with  screw-nuts,  and  are  10  inches  in 
diameter. 

“Her  hooks  and  jx^inters  are  of  white  oak.  In  the  hold 
forward  are  three  sets  of  pointers,  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  length  and  of  9  by  11  inches  in  substance,  and  except 
the  lower  pair,  which  fay  into  the  angles  between  the 
keelsons  and  the  skin,  are  filled  in  with  hooks,  cross  all 
the  cants  diagonally  and  fay  to  the  lower  deck  beams. 
In  addition  to  these,  about  5  feet  above  the  keelsons, 
is  a  horizontal  hook,  shored  off  with  two  beams,  and  to 
each  beam  there  are  4  knees.  The  after  end  is  secured 
in  the  same  style,  and  the  knees  under  the  deck  are 
very  stout,  and  extend  well  aft  and  forward. 

“The  chain  lockers,  as  already  stated,  are  in  the  hold, 
near  the  foremast;  and  the  iron  water  tanks,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  upper  deck,  and  are  cylindrical  in  form,  are 
placed,  one  64  feet  before  the  main  mast,  and  the  other 
24  feet  abaft  it,  and  rest  ujxtn  massive  beds,  strongly 
bolted,  and  the  stanchions  before  and  abaft  them  are 
kneed  on  the  sides  to  the  keelson.  The  mast-steps  are  of 
oak,  and  are  also  very  strongly  bolted;  and  the  pump 
wells,  for  she  has  4  hold  pumps,  are  large  and  well  se¬ 
cured.  The  bow,  between  the  lower  and  main  decks,  is 
spanned  by  a  heavy  hook,  which  extends  along  the  sides 
to  the  4th  beam,  and  is  braced  off  by  two  beams,  kneed 
like  those  below,  that  is,  4  knees  to  each  beam.  The 
after  hook  is  beamed  and  kneed  in  the  same  style,  and 
the  after  hook  between  the  decks  abov^e  is  built  double 
around  the  curve  of  the  stern,  and  is  also  beamed  and 
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kneed  to  the  distance  of  the  4th  beam  Ix'fore  the  stern 
post.  Between  tlie  main  and  upper  decks  lier  ]x)\v  is 
spanned  in  the  same  style,  with  hooks,  beams  and  knees, 
and  over  and  under  the  l)owsprit,  which  is  stepped  on 
the  upi)er  deck,  the  angles  of  the  how  are  filled  with 
heavy  hooks.  Her  ends,  like  every  other  part  of  her, 
have  Ix'en  secured  in  the  strongest  style.  .\11  her  hatch¬ 
way  combings  and  mast-partners  are  kneed  to  the  beams, 
and  every  thick  strake  on  all  the  decks,  as  already  stated, 
is  coaged  and  Ixilted  through  the  beams,  so  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  any  part  of  her  to  work  loose, 
while  her  materials  endure. 

“She  is  ventilated  ujxm  a  new  |»rinci]de.  A  plank  is 
open  along  the  sides  of  all  the  houses  on  deck,  with  glass 
l)elow,  so  that  the  air  acting  u]X)n  the  sides  of  the  houses 
will  follow  the  ventilators  into  the  decks  l)elow  on  one 
side,  and  escape  through  those  on  the  side  opposite,  thus 
keeping  a  continued  current  of  air  passing  from  side  to 
side  through  every  deck  and  the  hold.  These  ventilators 
also  answer  for  skylights,  and  are  so  arranged  that  water 
cannot  enter  them. 

“The  ship  has  4  masts,  the  after  one  named  the  spanker 
mast,  which  is  of  a  single  spar;  the  others  are  built  of 
hard  pine,  the  parts  doweled  together,  lx)lted  and  hooped 
over  all  with  iron.  The  bowsprit  is  also  built  and  hooped 
in  the  same  style,  and  the  topmasts  and  jibbooms  are  of 
hard  pine.  She  has  Forbes's  rig,  and  is  square-rigged 
on  the  fore,  main  and  mizzen  masts,  and  fore-and-aft 
rigged  on  the  spanker  mast.  The  main  yard  is  120  feet 
square,  and  the  lower  maintopsail  yard  92  feet.  Except¬ 
ing  these,  all  the  other  yards  above  are  alike  on  the  fore 
and  main  masts,  and  the  lower  foretopsail  yard  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  crossjack  yard,  and  all  the  yards 
above  are  alike  on  both  masts.  The  following  are  the 
dimens’Vns  of  her  masts  and  yards: 

MASTS. 

Diameters.  I^engths 
Inches.  Feet. 

44  130 

24  76 


Mastheads. 

Feet. 

36 

12 


Fore, 

Top, 
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Topgallant, 

18 

28 

0 

Royal, 

15 

22 

0 

Skysail, 

11 

19 

|K)le  12 

Main, 

44 

131 

30 

Top, 

24 

70 

12 

Topgallant, 

18 

28 

0 

Royal, 

15 

22 

0 

Skysail, 

11 

19 

pole  12 

Mizzen, 

40 

122 

33 

Top, 

22 

09 

10 

Topgallant, 

10 

22 

0 

Royal, 

10 

19 

0 

Skysail, 

8 

15 

YARDS. 

j)ole  8 

Fore, 

20 

110 

yard-arms,  0 

Lower  top, 

24 

90 

5 

Upper  ‘‘ 

19 

70 

H 

Topgallant, 

15 

02 

4 

Royal, 

12 

51 

H 

Skysail, 

9 

40 

3 

Main, 

28 

120 

0 

Lower  top. 

24 

92 

5 

Upper,  “ 

19 

70 

H 

Topgallant, 

15 

02 

4 

Royal, 

12 

51 

H 

Skysail, 

9 

40 

3 

Crossjack, 

24 

90 

5 

Lower  mizzen  top. 

19 

70 

Upper  “  “ 

15 

02 

4 

Topgallant, 

12 

51 

3^ 

Royal, 

9 

40 

3 

Skysail, 

0 

29 

2 

“The  spanker  mast  is  2(5  inches  in  diameter,  110  feet 
long,  including  14  feet  head,  and  the  topmast  is  40  feet 
long,  divided  at  15  and  10  feet  above  the  cap,  for  the 
gaff  topsail  and  gaff  topgallant  sail.  The  spanker  boom 
is  40  feet  long,  including  2  feet  end,  and  the  gaff  34 
feet,  including  8  feet  end.  The  bowsprit  is  44  inches 
in  diameter  and  30  feet  out-board;  the  jibboom  22  inches 
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in  diameter  and  18  feet  outside  of  the  cap,  with  4  feet 
end,  and  the  flying  jibboom  is  14  feet  long,  including 
()  feet  end.  Her  fore  and  main  rigging  and  fore  and 
main  topmast  backstays  are  of  I2V2  inch  patent  rope, 
wormed,  and  served  over  the  eyes,  and  over  the  ends  to 
the  leading-trucks.  The  mizzen  rigging  and  mizzen  top¬ 
mast-backstays  are  of  11  inch,  and  the  fore  and  main- 
topmast  rigging  is  of  8  inch.  She  has  6  shrouds  on  a 
side,  for  the  lower  rigging  over  the  trestle-trees,  and  two 
shrouds  on  each  side  from  the  caps  at  the  extremes  of 
the  lower  mast-heads.  There  are  4  shrouds  on  each  side 
for  the  topmast  rigging,  three  topmast  after  backstays, 
and  shifting  breast-backstays,  double  topgallant,  and  royal 
backstays,  Avith  outriggers  in  the  topmast  crosstrees;  and 
there  are  also  outriders  in  the  tops  for  the  topmast 
breast-backstays.  The  lower  and  topmast  stays  are  double, 
and  she  has  also  capstays  leading  from  the  extremes  of 
her  lower  mastheads  on  deck.  The  fore  stays  set  up  to 
the  knightheads,  and  her  topmast  and  jibstays  lead  in 
through  the  bow  and  set  up  inboard.  She  has  iron  fut- 
tock  rigging,  chain  bobstays  and  bowsprit  shrouds,  mar¬ 
tingale  stays  and  guys,  and  topsail  sheets  and  ties.  She 
has  iron  patent  trusses,  and  iron  jackstays  on  all  the 
yards.  As  the  topmasts  are  fiddled  before  the  heads  of 
the  lowermasts,  the  lower  topsails  set  upon  the  heels  of 
the  topmasts,  between  the  tops  and  the  caps.  She  has 
pole  topgallant,  royal  and  skysail  masts,  which  are  in 
one  spar,  and  are  also  Added  forward  of  the  topmast- 
heads  ;  and  her  tops  are  of  solid  oak.  Her  sails  are  made 
of  cotton  duck.  There  are  double  reefs  in  the  courses 
and  lower  topsails,  and  single  reefs  in  the  upper  top¬ 
sails  and  topgallant  sails.  The  topsails  and  courses  are 
roped  along  the  reef-bands,  and  are  also  cross  diagonally 
banded  and  roped  between  every  reef,  and  from  opposite 
clews  to  opposite  earings  over  their  whole  surface.  They 
are  also  belly-banded  and  roped  at  regular  distances  their 
whole  depth.  All  the  rope  of  her  sails  is  of  Manila 
hemp,  and  the  leech  and  foot  ropes  of  her  topsails  and 
courses  are  of  8V2  inch.  She  has  no  lower  swinging  stud¬ 
ding  sail  booms,  for  her  lower  studding  sails  are  triangu- 
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lar,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  rail,  and,  consequently, 
will  set  better  and  can  be  carried  longer  than  if  they  were 
square.  Her  rig  is  the  best  square  rig  ever  invented,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  every  large  clipper.  By  adopting 
it  Mr.  McKay  has  displayed  the  same  practical  common 
sense,  which  characterizes  all  his  mechanical  operations. 

“Harris’s  lightning  conductors  are  applied  to  all  her 
masts;  in  fact,  nothing  has  been  omitted  in  her  outfits 
aloft  that  could  be  considered  of  the  slightest  utility. 
Aloft,  as  well  as  below,  she  is  all  that  a  ship  ought  to 
be,  in  strength,  beauty  and  completeness. 

“She  has  three  hawse  holes  and  4  anchors.  Her  best 
bower  is  of  Porter’s  patent,  and  is  8,500  lbs.  weight,  the 
working  bower  is  6,500  lbs.,  the  small  lx)wer  or  stream 
anchor  2,500  lbs.,  and  the  hedge  1,500  ll)s.  Her  bower 
chains  are  each  of  2V2  inch,  and  each  120  fathoms  in 
length;  the  stream  chain  is  of  the  same  length  and  of 
iV^  inch  size,  and  she  has  two  hemj)  stream  cables  and 
several  hawsers. 

“It  has  been  already  stated  that  her  anchors  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  capstan  instead  of  a  windlass.  The  capstan 
is  of  cast  iron,  invented  by  Capt.  L.  ^IcKay,  and  can 
be  worked  on  both  decks.  Its  lower  part  has  an  angular 
indention,  which  receives  the  chain,  and  prevents  its 
suiting  up,  and  the  vertex  of  the  angle  contains  grooves 
into  which  the  links  of  the  chain  become  imbedded  as 
the  capstan  revolves ;  and  to  keep  the  chain  in  the  grooves, 
there  is  a  circular  roller  on  deck,  placed  opposite  the 
forward  part  of  the  capstan,  and  the  chain,  as  it  leaves 
the  grooves,  has  a  half  turn  over  this  roller,  and  is  drawn 
aft  as  it  is  hove  in,  or  it  is  payed  dowu  into  the  locker, 
if  desirable.  This  plan  supersedes  the  use  of  a  messen¬ 
ger,  and  occupies  one-sixth  less  space  than  a  windlass. 
As  she  has  Crane’s  self-acting  chain  stoppers,  no  danger 
can  be  apprehended  from  surging,  for  every  link,  as  it 
is  hove  in,  is  stoppered  at  the  hawse  hole.  The  upper 
part  of  this  capstan  can  easily  be  disconnected  from  that 
below,  and  is  therefore  avaliable  for  deck  work  when  re¬ 
quired.  On  the  quarter  deck  is  one  of  Allyn’s  largest 
patent  purchase  capstans,  w’hich  is  highly  s{)oken  of  as 
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one  of  the  best  ever  invented.  There  are  6  crab  winches 
on  the  spar  deck,  one  near  the  after  parts  of  the  fore, 
main  and  mizzen  riggings  on  each  side;  and  nearly  all 
her  running  ri^ng  leads  through  blocks  along  the  cov¬ 
ering  board,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  masts.  Every  block, 
therefore,  is  an  index  of  the  name  of  the  rope  rove  through 
it. 

“The  following  additional  facts  in  relation  to  this  noble 
clipper  are  interesting: 

Hard  pine  used  in  her  construction,  1,500,000  feet. 

White  oak,  2,056  tons. 

Iron,  336V^2  ‘‘ 

Copper,  exclusive  of  her  sheathing,  56  tons. 

Number  of  days’  works  upon  her  hull,  50,000 

Yards  of  canvas  in  a  suit  of  sails,  15,653 

Will  carry  a  crew  of  100  men  and  30  boys. 

“As  the  names  of  several  of  the  master  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  ship  have  been  already  mentioned,  the 
others  must  not  be  omitted.  First  in  importance  is  her 
blacksmith,  Mr.  Mendum,  who  has  made  the  iron  work 
of  all  Mr.  McKay’s  ships;  Mr.  Young  made  her  spars, 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Shelton,  her  blocks  and  pumps,  Capt. 
Brewster,  of  East  Boston,  rigged  her,  and  Messrs.  Friend 
&  Southward  made  her  sails.  Messrs.  Manson  &  Ford 
did  her  joiner  work,  including  the  cabins,  Messrs.  Glea¬ 
son  &  Co.  ornamented  her  head  and  stern,  Clark  &  Co. 
painted  her,  and  Messrs.  Sewall  &  Day  made  her  cordage. 

“The  master  spirit  of  all,  who  designed  this  mighty 
fabric  of  mechanical  beauty,  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned;  but  reference  only  was  made  to  two  clippers,  the 
Flying  Cloud  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sea,  which  he  has 
built,  whereas  he  has  built  several  others  celebrated  for 
beauty  and  speed.  These  two,  however,  were  mentioned 
because  he  built  them  on  his  own  account,  and  was, 
therefore,  alone  responsible  for  their  success.  Although 
restricted  to  size  in  the  others,  they  were  all  of  his  own 
designing,  and  all  have  performed  well. 

“The  following  sailed  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco: 

Flying  Cloud,  1,700  tons,  passage,  89  days. 
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Flying  Fish, 

1,600 

U  U 

92 

U 

Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 

2,400 

U  U 

103 

u 

Bald  Eagle, 

1,600 

U  U 

107 

u 

Empress  of  the  Sea, 

2,250 

U  U 

118 

u 

Staghound, 

1,550 

a 

Valparaiso 

112 

u 

“The  following  sailed  from 

Boston  to  San  F'rancisco; 

Westward  Ho, 

1,700 

tons, 

107 

days. 

Staffordshire, 

1,950 

;; ' 

101 

U 

“These  passages  show  an  average  of  103  days  15  hours 
— an  average  which  has  not  yet  been  equalled,  by  the 
same  number  of  ships,  built  by  any  builder  in  the  world. 
And  yet,  all  these  vessels  are  of  different  models,  some 
are  very  sharp  and  others  comparatively  full;  and  those 
which  had  the  longest  passages,  were  made  crank  by 
their  heavy  deck-loads.  The  Empress  of  the  Sea,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  houses,  water-casks,  &c.,  had  100  tons  of 
boilers  on  the  upper  deck,  and  was  consequently  so  crank 
that,  when  the  wind  was  on  the  beam,  she  was  compelled 
to  double  reef  her  topsails,  when  she  ought  if  not  over¬ 
laden,  to  have  carried  all  sail.  Notwithstanding  this  ex¬ 
ception,  the  i^assages  of  all  the  others  show  a  uniformity 
of  speed,  that  speaks  highly  for  the  skill  of  their  design¬ 
er.  And  what  is  equally  gratifying,  not  one  of  them 
has  cost  the  underwriters  a  dollar,  or  has  ever  put  into 
a  port  in  distress.  To  triumph  over  them  all — ^to  excel 
all  his  other  works,  was  the  object  Mr.  IMcKay  had  in 
view  when  he  designed  the  Great  Republic.  Capt.  L. 
IkIcKay,  formerly  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  commands 
her.  He  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  commanding  the 
l)est  and  most  beautiful  ship  in  the  world. 

“Such  is  the  Great  Republic — the  ship  of  ships.  She 
is  a  monument  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  her  builder, 
and  an  honor  to  our  common  country.” 

After  completion  the  “Great  Republic”  under  command 
of  Mr.  Donald  McKay’s  brother.  Captain  Lauchlan  Mc¬ 
Kay,  was  sent  around  to  New  York  to  load  grain  for 
England. 

On  the  night  of  December  20-27,  1853,  when  nearly 
ready  to  sail,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  building  on  Front 
street,  near  where  the  “Great  Republic”  lay,  and  the  high 
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wind  blew  the  sparks  into  her  rigging  which  soon  caught. 
The  immense  height  of  her  masts  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  engines  to  play  upon  the  flames,  and  they  soon 
reached  a  point  when  it  became  impossible  to  subdue 
them. 

The  Boston  Post  for  December  28,  1853  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  disaster: 

“THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC  BURNT. 

“Great  Fire  in  New  York  City  ...” 

“On  Tuesday  morning  the  Novelty  Bakery,  242  Front 
Street  was  destroyed  with  a  large  amount  of  flour.  The 
flames  soon  extended  to  the  adjoining  buildings  .  .  . 
and  through  into  Water  Street.  .  .  .  The  wflnd  blew  a 
gale  from  the  north  west,  covering  the  shipping  at  the 
docks  Avith  burning  cinders.  ‘The  Great  Republic’  was 
soon  in  flames  and  burned  to  the  ivater’s  edge.  The 
packet  ship  ‘Joseph  Walker’  of  the  Black  Star  Line  is 
also  at  total  loss.  The  clipper  ‘White  Squall’  was  towed 
down  the  river  a  mass  of  flames.  The  clipper  ‘Red 
Rover’  was  towed  out  of  dock  in  flames,  and  was  even¬ 
tually  burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  packet  ship  ‘Do 
Witt  Clinton’  was  also  very  seriously  damaged.  Many 
other  vessels  are  burned  in  their  spars,  rigging  or  hulls. 
The  ferry  boats  were  busy  towing  out  vessels  into  the 
stream  by  which  many  were  saved. 

‘The  Great  Republic’  was  scuttled  wflien  she  first  took 
fire,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  sink  her.  Total 
loss  is  now  estimated  at  one  million  dollars,  but  is  proli- 
ably  a  great  deal  more. 

The  insurance  on  the  ‘Great  Republic’  in  Boston  is 
re|x>rted  to  be  only  $20,000  in  the  New  England  Office; 
but  she  is  understood  to  be  largely  insured  in  New  York.” 

While  the  fire  was  yet  aloft  Donald  IklcKay,  who  was 
on  the  scene,  offered  $1000  to  any  man  who  would  go 
aloft  and  cut  away  the  burning  rigging,  spars  and  sails. 
No  one  volunteered  to  take  the  risk. 

The  masts  were  then  cut  away  to  save  the  hull,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  fire  spread  to  the  ship  herself, 
which  was  badly  damaged  and  was  scuttled.  The  late 
Captain  George  L.  Norton,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
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New  York  Marine  Journal,  once  told  tlie  pi’esent  writer 
that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  Donald  McKay  was  vividly 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  It  was  the  day  after  the 
“Great  Republic”  had  been  burned.  Mr.  McKay  was 
standing  on  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  street  in  con¬ 
versation  with  a  friend  and  bemoaning  the  fate  that  had 
befallen  his  magnifieent  fo\ir-masted  ship.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  shipbuilder  took  his  departure  when  his 
friend  remarked  to  someone  else,  “that  McKay  had 
growm  twent3'  3’ears  older  overnight.” 

The  “Great  Republic”  and  her  freight  were  insured 
for  $275,000  but  this  did  not  begin  to  repay^  Donald 
McKay  and  it  is  believed  he  never  recovered,  financially, 
from  her  loss. 

Eventually  the  big  ship  was  sold  to  A.  A.  Low  and 
Brother  (originally  a  Salem  familv’)  of  Xew  York,  and 
rebuilt  by  Sneeden  and  Whitlock  of  Greenport,  Long 
Island. 

During  the  process  of  reconstruction  the  “Great  Re¬ 
public”  was  greatly  clianged ;  her  spar  (upper)  deck  was 
left  off  altogether  and  thus  her  tonnage  was  reduced  to 
3357  tons.  Her  masts  and  sail  plan  were  also  greatly 
cut  down  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  operation.  She  was 
re-rigged  after  Capt.  Howe’s  plans. 

On  February’  21,  1855,  the  “Great  Republic”  finally 
sailed  from  Xew  York  to  London  on  her  first  voj'age 
commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Limeburner  who  was  also 
part  owner.  She  was  off  the  Scilly  Islands  in  13  days 
after  leaving  Xew  York,  but  it  t<x)k  her  three  days  longer 
to  beat  up  the  English  channel  against  an  east  wind.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  her  immense  beam  and  draft  (25  feet  loaded)  the 
London  docks  could  not  accommodate  her  and  she  was 
obliged  to  lie  out  in  the  Long  Reach  and  discharge  her 
cargo  into  lighters. 

The  Crimean  war  was  then  raging  and  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  transjx)rts  by  the  British  and  French 
governments.  In  common  with  man^'  other  American 
ships  the  “Great  Republic”  secured  a  lucrative  charter 
in  that  capacity'.  She  was  also  employed  as  a  transport 
b\’  the  L’nitcd  States  government  during  the  Civil  War, 
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particularly  early  in  1862  in  Admiral  Farragut’s  and 
General  Butler’s  combined  naval  and  land  expedition 
against  Xew  Orleans. 

During  the  intervening  period  the  ’‘Great  Republic” 
made  several  voyages  between  Xew  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  one  of  91  days  going  west  and  leaving  Xew 
York  in  March,  1857 ;  another  of  99  days  eastbound,  sail¬ 
ing  from  San  Francisco  in  March,  1859.  She  also 
crossed  the  Western  Ocean  in  19  days,  from  Xew  York 
to  Liverpool,  March,  1856. 

Her  best  day’s  run  with  a  fair  wind  and  all  plain  and 
studding  sails  set  is  said  to  have  been  419  knots.  There 
has  always  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  “Great 
Republic’s”  spanker  or  fourth  mast,  some  writers  assert¬ 
ing  that  when  the  ship  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  it  was 
removed,  so  that  she  really  never  went  to  sea  with  four 
masts.  The  old  photograph  from  life  in  the  author’s 
collection  and  reproduced  for  this  article  was  taken  in 
San  Francisco  in  1860  and  it  proves  conclusive!}'  that 
this  Avas  not  the  case,  for  in  it  the  spanker  mast  is  clearly 
shown  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  vessel  is 
the  “Great  Repiiblic”  as  her  name  appears  clearly  on 
the  nameboard  in  the  original  photograph.  An  old  sea 
captain  named  Luther  published  a  pamphlet  of  remi¬ 
niscences  (now  rare,  a  copy  is  owned  by  the  Boston  Ma¬ 
rine  Museum)  and  in  it  he  mentions  being  a  member  of 
the  ‘‘Great  Repiiblic’s”  crew  (before  the  mast)  in  1862 
and  that  she  then  had  but  three  masts.  So  that  the 
spanker,  or,  jigger  mast  must  have  been  removed  between 
1860  and  1862. 

Capt.  Luther  says  the  “Great  Republic”  left  Xew  York 
for  San  Francisco,  December  22,  1862,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  ran  into  a  terrible  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras 
when  her  mainsail,  two  topsails  and  jib  were  blown  away. 
It  was  afterwards  found  out  that  the  Confederate  cruiser 
“Alabama”  was  looking  for  the  ship  and  was  not  over 
60  miles  to  the  eastward  at  the  time.  On  this  voyage 
she  reached  San  Francisco  in  94  days. 

Captain  W.  C.  Crutchley,  a  well-known  British  master 
mariner,  in  his  “My  Life  at  Sea,”  mentions  that  while 
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in  2few  York  late  in  1866,  he  visited  “the  celebrated  sail¬ 
ing  ship  ‘Great  Kepublic.’  ”  He  goes  on  to  say :  “She 
was  then  laid  up,  but  I  well  remember  that  her  decks 
were  temporarily  covered  with  loose  planks,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  the  weather.  She  was  an  enormous 
vessel  and  carried  a  crew  of  100  men.” 

About  this  time  (1866)  the  “Great  Republic”  was 
bought  by  Captain  Hatfield  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  for  him¬ 
self  and  others.  She  was  loaded  with  lumber  at  St.  John, 
N”.  B.,  for  Liverpool  and  some  time  after  her  arrival  was 
again  sold  to  the  Merchants  Trading  Company  of  that 
city.  They  changed  her  name  to  “Denmark”  and  em¬ 
ployed  her  in  the  South  American  trade. 

While  bound  east  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1872,  she 
sprung  a  bad  leak  and  was  abandoned  off  Bermuda  with 
16  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  So  ended  a  vessel  as  famous 
in  her  day  as  the  “Leviathan”  is  in  ours. 

The  “Great  Republic”  was  the  only  four  masted  square 
rigged  vessel  constructed  in  this  country  until  the  “Ocean 
King”  was  built  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  in  1874.  She 
measured  2516  tons,  250  feet  long,  42  feet  beam,  and  in 
1887  was  owned  by  J.  Henry  Sears  and  Co.  of  Boston. 

One  of  the  best  short  accounts  of  the  life  of  Donald 
McKay  is  that  written  by  Leonard  M.  Fowle,  yachting 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  printed  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  that  paper  on  March  29,  1925.  It  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  part  here  by  his  kind  permission: 

“America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
Donald  McKay,  designer  and  builder  of  stately  ships. 
His  genius  and  his  honest  craftsmanship  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  clipper  ship  era  a  noble  fieet  of  vessels,  many  of 
them  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  speed,  by  which  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  much  of  our  fame  and  commercial 
prosperity. 

“East  Boston,  his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
will  always  claim  him  as  a  famous  son.  There  still 
stands  on  the  central  hill  of  Koddle  Island,  now  num¬ 
bered  80  White  Street,  the  mansion  which  for  many 
years  sheltered  the  famous  ship  builder  and  his  family. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Nat  hi  Foster  do.  do.  Freeport  17  5'  .5",  stout,  visage  round  brown,  Died  28th  Augt 

private  brown,  eyes  grey. 

Eben  Jebson  do.  do.  Lewiston  20  5'  11%",  stout,  visage  round.  Discharged  Oct.  31st 

private  brown,  hair  S.  B.,  eyes  dark,  Malabar 

scar  on  right  cheek. 


rifrht  hand  . 

Cha»  West  do.  do.  N.  Town  21  5'  9",  stout,  visage  oval  fair,  do.  Oct.  8th. 

Sergt.  hair  light,  eyes  grey,  wounded  H.  M.  S.  Ceylon 

in  the  left  side. 


Jacob  Lighter  do.  do.  Eggs  Town  24  5'  11",  stout,  visage  long  brown,  do.  Oct.  31st. 

Sergt.  hair  sandy,  eyes  blue,  anchor  ^falabar 

mark  on  right  hand. 

W”  Ackley  do.  do.  Boston  46  5'  5",  stout,  visage  oval  dark,  do.  10th  Aug 


private  hair  brown,  eyes  grey,  mark  with 

the  Kings  Evil  in  the  neck. 

Asa  Snow  do.  do.  Mass.  44  5'  10",  stout,  visage  long  dark, 

private  hair  dark,  eyes  hazel,  small  scar 

left  eye. 
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PRISOXERS  OF  WAR  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS,  1812-15. 
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(To  he  continued) 


THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIH  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH. 


By  William  Andkkws  Pew 


Few  persons  expected  the  Spanish  War,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  when  the 
Massachusetts  regiments  unfurled  their  flags  to  April’s 
breeze.  We  did  not  fire  “a  shot  heard  ’round  the  world,” 
but  we  started  troubles  that  have  traveled  around  the 
world  and  are  still  going  strong. 

Looking  backward  is  full  of  interest  when  an  under¬ 
standing  of  events  is  supplied  which  was  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent  at  the  time  of  their  happening. 

I  am  asked  to  review  some  aspects  and  results  of  the 
Spanish  War, 

L  Was  the  War  Necessary? 

On  April  25,  1898,  Congress  declared  war  to  have 
existed  since  April  21,  when  the  Spanish  Government 
gave  to  our  minister  at  Madrid  his  passport.  We  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  negotiations  had  been  conducted  by 
representatives  of  the  two  governments  at  Madrid.  We 
cared  little  about  this  diplomacy.  Most  of  our  informa¬ 
tion  came  in  the  form  of  rumors  from  Key  West  which 
the  daily  press  featured.  Congress  appropriated  fifty 
million  dollars  for  national  defense.  A  Danish  fleet 
assembled  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  Naval  Board 
of  Inquiry  reported  that  the  “Maine”  was  destroyed  by 
an  exterior  explosion.  Our  Consul-General  left  Havana. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  the  equipment  of  troops.  The 
President  called  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  volunteers.  These  events,  duly  exploited,  quickened 
the  imagination  and  stirred  the  fighting  blood. 

A  few  years  after  these  happenings,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  General  Woodford,  who  was  the 
United  States  minister  at  Madrid  in  1898.  We  were 
enjoying  a  quiet  after-dinner  smoke  under  conditions  con- 
(283) 
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ducive  to  reminiscing.  I  asked  General  Woodford  about 
the  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  whether  war  was  neces¬ 
sary.  He  said  it  was  alisolutely  unnecessary,  and  that  all 
the  United  States  demanded  could  have  been  obtained  by 
negotiation.  Spain  was  willing.  She  only  wished  to 
save  her  face.  N^egotiations  were  progressing  favorably, 
but  were  broken  off  and  war  was  precipitated  by  the  yel¬ 
low  press. 

From  time  to  time  such  bits  of  information  on  the 
state  of  the  Spanish  mind  have  come  to  light,  and  many 
now  believe  that  war  was  not  necessary  to  induce  Spain 
to  evacuate  Cuba.  It  was,  however,  a  dramatic  setting 
in  which  American  altruism  declared  the  principles  of 
self-determination  and  applied  them.  From  that  begin¬ 
ning  the  doctrine  grew  until,  finding  ultimate  expression 
in  the  intellectual  mysticism  of  President  Wilson,  it 
finally  obsessed  the  political  minds  of  subject-peoples 
throughout  most  of  the  world. 

The  application  of  self-determination  has  its  humorous 
side  when  attempted  by  a  group  that  has  no  capacity  for 
government.  An  economic  adviser  to  several  kinds  of 
governments  in  Europe  told  me  of  his  experience  in  a 
revolution  started  in  a  small  state  after  the  Armistice 
of  1918.  All  able-bodied  men  were  at  the  front.  Order 
was  maintained  by  decrepit  serving-men  in  the  uniforms 
of  policemen.  A  few  professors  with  socialistic  tenden¬ 
cies  were  drinking  beer  and  bewailing  the  evil  days,  when 
the  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  them  to  practice  self-deter¬ 
mination  and  start  a  revolution.  They  made  some  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  streets.  The  policemen  went  home  and  the 
revolution  was  accomplished  without  damage.  The  next 
morning  the  professors  sent  for  my  informant.  They 
told  him  they  had  started  a  revolution,  which  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  He  said  he  had  noticed  that  fact.  They  told  him 
they  were  the  Government.  He.  had  noticed  that  also. 
They  said  they  were  in  great  difficulties  and  had  called 
upon  him  for  advice,  because  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  next.  “Knowing  what  to  do  next”  is  a  real  diffi¬ 
culty  for  those  who  have  suddenly  attained  self-deter- 
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mination.  Many  doubt  whether  democracy  is  safe  for 
all  peoples. 

We  fathered,  or  grandfathered,  self-determination  by 
giving  independence  to  Cuba.  The  Spanish  War  plus 
the  eloquence  and  idealism  of  President  Wilson  have 
started  troubles  which  (whatever  their  future  results)  are 
now  dividing  regions  of  the  earth  into  innumerable  petty 
states,  regardless  of  economic  conditions. 

The  Spanish  War  may  not  have  been  necessary  to  free 
Cuba,  but  it  was  a  magnificent  window-dressing  in  which 
to  advertise  the  merits  of  self-determination. 

II.  FopvETox  Opinion 

It  is  interesting  to  study  foreign  reactions  in  1898  as 
events  unfolded.  The  Spanish  papers  called  us  “Amer¬ 
ican  pigs.”  They  could  not  admit  that  the  ancient  glory 
of  Spain  was  decadent  and  defeat  inevitable,  and  to  their 
eyes  was  ever  present  the  picture  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation  bullying  a  weaker  state.  J^or  was  this  uneasy 
thought  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  American 
press.  It  was  the  conscience  of  the  American  Congress 
that  inspired  the  Pratt  Amendment,  which  in  substance 
declared  that  our  sole  purpose  in  entering  the  war  was 
to  wield  the  sword  of  justice  and  apply  its  edge  to  exter¬ 
minating  the  last  vestige  of  Spanish  tyranny  denying 
free  institutions  in  Cuba. 

The  attitude  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  was  cynical. 
They  knew  what  they  would  do  if  situated  as  we  were, 
and  assumed  that  our  purposes  were  the  same  as  theirs 
would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances.  We  were 
suspicious  that  Germany  was  looking  for  a  foothold  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  attitude  of  English  statesmen  was  sympathetic. 
They  feared  the  expansion  of  Germany  and  welcomed  the 
appearance  of  the  United  States  as  a  colonial  power. 
We  recall  a  conversation  in  which  it  was  reported  that 
a  German  admiral  asked  a  British  admiral  what  the 
English  fleet  in  Manila  Bay  would  do  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  reply  was  that  only  he  and  the 
American  admiral  knew. 
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III.  Memorabilia  of  the  Spanish  War 

The  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  even  if  we  count  the  time 
taken  out  for  luncheon,  was  of  short  duration.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  lasted  manv  years  and  have  created  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  solutions  of  which  are  not  apparent.  Before 
considering  the  unruly  children  of  the  Spanish  War, — 
imperialism  and  the  Philippine  problem, — it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  survivors  of  ’OS  to  recall  some  of  our  domestic 
difficulties. 

1.  Sanitation.  A  wit  remarked  that  the  Spanish  War 
was  begun  to  humble  the  golden  banner  of  Spain,  hut 
ended  in  victory  over  yellow  fever.  The  lack  of  sanita¬ 
tion  in  our  camps  called  the  nation’s  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  prophylactic  treatment  and  started  a  war 
against  infectious  diseases.  In  this  struggle  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment  inaugurated  a  practice  which  was  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  assault  upon  contagion. 

The  Eighth  Massachusetts  was  sent  to  Chickamauga. 
Its  camp  was  on  a  soil  of  hard  clay  in  which  were  the 
outcroppings  of  many  ledges.  The  ground  in  the  rear 
of  the  camp  was  coveied  with  half-dug  and  open  sinks 
which  (when  the  rainy  season  began)  were  filled  with 
water.  Refilling  the  pits  with  lumps  of  clay  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  them  would  cause  an  overfiow  and  pol¬ 
lute  the  surrounding  ground.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
stagnant  water  became  breeding-places  for  mosquitoes. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  officers  was  taxed  to  invent  a  method 
of  sealing  these  holes.  A  happy  suggestion  occurred  to 
a  group  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  an  Italian 
restaurant  in  Boston.  They  had  seen  flasks  of  Chianti 
wine  sealed  with  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  the  analogy 
suggested  oil  to  seal  the  sinks  against  insect  life.  A  can 
of  kerosene  was  secured  and  the  experiment  tried.  As 
the  oil  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  interfered  with  the  comfort  of  wi^lers  as 
they  came  to  the  surface.  Crude  petroleum  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  being  stickier  than  refined  oil,  and  a  barrel  was 
procured  in  Chattanooga  and  tried.  Experiments  showed 
that  this  oil  often  imprisoned  the  mother  insect  when 
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laying  eggs,  and  formed  a  complete  bar,  through  which 
the  wigglers,  when  grown,  could  not  penetrate  and  emerge 
from  the  water.  Quantities  of  crude  oil  were  purchased 
and  used  in  these  sinks. 

From  the  Eighth  Eegiment  the  use  of  petroleum  spread 
through  the  First  and  Third  Corps,  and  subsequently 
became  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  a  means  of 
destroying  mosquitoes. 

2.  Reconciliation  hetv'cen  North  and  South.  At  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  there  were  many  patriots  who  felt 
a  call  to  discipline  the  South  until  it  repented  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes  for  the  sins  of  slavery  and  rebellion.  They 
approved  the  social,  political  and  economic  chaos  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  in  the  Southern  states  as  a  just  retribution. 
The  reaction  to  this  anti-fratemalism  by  the  best  minds  of 
the  South  was  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  ITorth  Caro¬ 
lina  in  an  address  to  his  diocesan  convention  in  1865. 
He  said: 

The  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
re-established  over  the  South,  and  there  is  a  universal  dis¬ 
claimer  of  any  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  to  unsettle  it. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  being  certain  what  the  nature  of  the 
Union  is  to  be  which  has  been  cemented  again  with  so  much 
blood.  Is  it  to  be  one  of  constraint,  or  one  of  affection?  Is 
the  South  to  be  added  to  the  melancholy  list  of  oppressed 
nationalities — to  become  an  American  Poland  or  Hungary,  to 
live  by  the  side  of  the  North  in  a  state  of  chronic  turbulence 
and  suspicion,  hating  and  being  hated? 

There  was  a  long  and  smouldering  friction  between 
North  and  South  after  the  Civil  War.  Time  was  slowly 
working  a  reconciliation,  but  the  call  for  sudden  national 
action  against  a  foreign  power  united  the  country.  The 
effect  of  Joe  Wheeler  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  laying  aside 
their  coats  of  gray  to  wear  the  Union  blue  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  a  solvent  of 
hatreds  and  animosities.  The  Spanish  War,  as  its  first 
fruit,  contributed  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Union  and  made 
it  again  a  union,  not  of  constraint,  but  of  affection, 

3.  Unpreparednefts.  When  I  first  commanded  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  the  most  serious  criticism  that  I  had 
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to  contend  against  (and  I  could  not  answer  it)  was  the 
proposition  that  I  was  acting  as  if  I  expected  the  militia 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  war.  I  was  told  that  what 
military  training  could  be  given  was  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
tensive  to  create  the  necessary  set  in  the  nervous  system 
which  constitutes  discipline.  I  knew  our  military  units 
were  imtrained  groups  commanded  by  inexperienced  oflB- 
cers,  and  any  hope  that  might  exist  of  the  militia  being 
equal  to  an  emergency  was  destroyed  by  its  low  efficiency. 

I  had  to  justify  a  belief  that  a  small  fraction  of  a  loaf 
was  better  than  no  bread.  I  fortified  this  belief  with 
the  hope  that  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  the  militia 
could  be  reorganized  and  undergo  an  intensive  training 
which  would  guarantee  it  a  respectable  position  in  any 
scheme  of  national  defense. 

As  the  Spanish  War  developed,  we  became  conscious 
of  our  inadequate  preparation  for  any  military  struggle. 
The  bureaucracy  of  the  War  Department  was  fossilized. 
The  machinery  for  handling  twenty-six  thousand  men  in 
peace  was  called  upon  to  mobilize  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  men  for  war.  It  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency.  Our  regular  officers 
possessed  courage  and  initiative,  appreciated  the  neces 
sity  of  discipline,  and  knew  how  to  instill  it.  In  han¬ 
dling  laige  bodies  of  troops  all  of  the  younger  men  were 
without  training  or  experience.  They  knew  little  more 
about  tactics  than  file-closers  in  a  high-school  battalion. 

The  militia  was  impossible  as  cavalry  and  infantry. 
They  had  been  equipped  and  trained  for  eye-service.  An 
evening  parade  or  review  was  their  limit. 

In  1898  patriotism  was  at  white  heat  among  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  militia.  I  cannot  think  of  myself  and  my  com¬ 
panions  as  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  yellow 
press.  We  enlisted  to  fight  and  were  anxious  to  get  onto 
the  firing  line.  Few  were  gun-shy.  The  spirit  was  fine. 
The  regiments  were  as  aggressive  about  butting  into  war 
as  a  fiock  of  goats,  and,  as  military  assets,  were  not  much 
more  valuable. 

For  years  we  had  performed  our  annual  tour  of  duty 
at  Framingham.  By  practice  we  had  acquired  the  habit 
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of  obeying,  when  in  ranks,  the  orders  laid  down  in  the 
drill  book  for  close-order  movements.  Out  of  ranks,  not 
much  attention  was  paid  to  orders.  There  was  little  need 
for  any  order,  except  an  occasional  admonition  not  to 
drink  too  much.  The  observance  of  such  an  order  was, 
however,  optional,  because  a  man’s  stomach  at  that  time 
was  considered  private  property,  and  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  eating  or  drinking  was,  by  common  consent,  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  personal  rights.  The  Quartermaster  and  Com¬ 
missary  Departments  were  ornamental.  Hired  men  in¬ 
stalled  and  broke  camp;  hired  caterers  prepared  and 
served  food.  We  never  did  any  marching,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  was  unnecessary  as  express  companies  delivered 
and  received  baggage  at  the  tent  door.  We  acquired 
guard  mounting  and  parade  habits,  and  some  knowledge 
of  drill.  The  social  instinct  was  satisfied,  and  that  was 
considered  sufficient.  The  outfit  could  not  have  pulled 
out  and  marched  to  Springfield ;  some  daring  spirits  might 
have  reached  there,  supported  by  charity,  but  the  rest 
of  the  column  would  have  trailed  out  between  Worcester 
and  Framingham,  like  geese  in  a  barley  field,  and  have 
gone  home  by  train  or  trolley  when  they  got  hungry. 

I  remember  that  someone  proposed  a  practice  march, 
but  the  wise  State  authorities  frowned  upon  it,  because  its 
hardship  would  seriously  interfere  with  recruiting.  The 
camp  was  a  jolly  picnic,  and  we  were  not  ashamed  to  go 
to  it  in  uniform,  because  we  knew  no  better. 

The  awakening  came  in  ’98,  when  the  United  States 
took  us  in  hand  and  attempted  in  a  few  da,ys  to  build 
upon  and  expand  antique  regulations  suitable  for  the 
conduct  of  a  small  army  during  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years  of  peace.  The  system  failed  and  went  to  pieces. 
We  were  far  from  home,  without  money,  and  without 
practice  in  doing  the  things  necessary  to  care  for  our¬ 
selves  under  service  conditions.  The  result  was  inevit¬ 
able — sickness  and  demoralization. 

The  lessons  of  the  Spanish  War  sank  into  the  hearts 
of  the  militia.  After  the  war  we  were  at  Framingham 
again  for  a  few  years,  until  the  Dick  bill  was  passed, 
and  some  wag  hung  on  the  muster-field  gate  the  legend. 
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“To  Hell  with  Framingham.”  Ho  one  needed  a  Daniel 
to  interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall.  We  all  knew  that 
hereafter  a  tour  of  duty  must  mean  practice  in  the  things 
useful  in  war,  and  that  the  rest  is  of  no  account.  Intel¬ 
ligent  officers  and  men  began  to  ask  themselves,  “What 
is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  in  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  to  fit  ourselves  for  field  service  ?”  They  are  still 
seeking  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War, 
a  movement  began  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia,  which 
had  as  its  avowed  purpose  an  increase  in  efficiency  by 
training  officers  and  men  to  care  for  themselves  under 
service  conditions.  I  will  cite  but  one  instance  to  show 
the  training  attempted  after  the  Spanish  War.  At  one 
time  there  were  in  the  Eighth  Infantry  some  thirty-six 
volunteers  practising  for  twenty-one  vacancies  as  regi¬ 
mental  scouts.  These  men  secured  horses  and  on  an 
average  of  once  a  month  rode  into  Plymouth  County, 
spending  the  night  under  canvas  and  returning  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  following  day.  They  practised  individual 
cooking,  care  of  horses  and  themselves,  and  learned  the 
duties  of  scouting.  They  did  this  in  the  face  of  a  Hew 
England  winter,  and  welcomed  a  blizzard  to  test  their 
endurance  and  capacity  to  care  for  themselves  under 
severe  -weather  conditions.  There  was  but  one  purpose 
behind  such  work:  that  purpose  was  to  learn  to  play  the 
game  right  and  play  it  hard. 

I  once  heard  a  conversation  between  a  high-ranking 
German  and  an  American  officer  on  the  possible  results 
of  our  unpreparedness.  It  was  shortly  after  the  Franco- 
German  War.  The  German  said  that  a  few  of  their 
divisions  could  land  in  America  and  march  anywhere. 
The  American  replied  that  that  might  be  so,  but  they 
would  have  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  home  at  the  end  of 
their  last  march.  He  Avas  probably  thinking  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  Yorktown. 

The  wonderful  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States,  her  position  as  a  creditor  nation,  her  far- 
flung  empire,  and  the  possibility  of  foreign  aggression, 
require  intensive  military  preparation. 
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At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  lobsters  shed  their  shells, 
and  during  this  process  they  hide  themselves  in  seaweed 
and  kelp,  because  without  the  protection  of  their  shell- 
armor  they  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  richer  and  juicier  a  lobster  is  when  moult¬ 
ing,  the  more  attractive  it  becomes  to  its  predatory  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  experience  of  the  lobster  contains  food  for 
reflection. 

I  have  talked  with  many  Germans  about  the  way  the 
United  States  massed  her  resources  and  hurled  them 
against  the  Central' Powers.  They  all  expressed  surprise 
that  it  had  been  done  so  well  and  quickly.  They  had 
not  anticipated  such  speed.  One  frankly  told  me  that 
he  thought  we  had  hidden  behind  the  British  Navy,  which 
he  called  “mother’s  skirts,”  until  we  grew  in  courage  and 
stature.  He  quoted  a  conundrum  proposed  on  a  foreign 
vaudeville  stage.  Why  are  American  soldiers  called 
doughboys?  The  answer  is:  Because  they  were  kneaded 
in  1914  and  raised  in  1917.  The  application  of  the 
story  was  not  intended  to  be  complimentary.  Were  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  army  of  France  the  sea¬ 
weed  and  kelp  in  which  we  hid  while  the  energy  for 
intervention  was  developing? 

IV.  The  Last  of  the  Volunteers 

A  few  years  ago  a  Massachusetts  commission  dedicated 
three  tablets  in  Cuba,  commemorating  the  services  of  the 
Second,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Begiments  in  that  island.  I 
accompanied  the  Commission,  and  was  impressed  with 
the  distinction  that  the  Cuban  mind  made  between  regu¬ 
lars  and  volunteers.  In  their  public  addresses  to  us  they 
noted  a  difference  between  a  war  waged  by  conscripts 
and  one  waged  by  those  who  chose  war  as  a  pastime  and 
duty,  seeking  to  make  and  test  manhood  by  courage  and 
self-denial.  Making  this  comparison,  they  declared  the 
volunteer  a  higher-bred  and  better  man.  They  called  us 
in  their  lovely  rolling  tongue,  “Les  Conquistadores  de 
nuestra  Independencia.” 

All  healthy  men  love  fighting.  War,  to  our  best  Ameri¬ 
can  volunteers,  has  been  an  exhilaration  and  something 
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more — that  more  is  a  synthesis  in  which  the  fighting 
instinct  becomes  a  vessel  of  honor  by  association  with 
noble  purposes. 

I  once  asked  Greneral  Miles  how  he  happened  to  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  beginning  of  that  war  he 
was  a  clerk  in  a  Boston  drygoods  store.  He  said  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  created  an  intolerable  situation 
which  had  to  be  righted,  and  he  didn’t  see  how  he  could 
maintain  his  self-respect  without  doing  his  part.  Later 
I  saw  a  tablet  in  the  library  at  Petersham,  Massachusetts, 
on  which  is  written  a  roll  of  all  the  citizens  of  that  town 
who  fought  in  any  of  our  wars.  Among  the  local  heroes 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  the  name  of  Nelson  Miles. 
Farther  down  on  the  tablet  is  the  name  of  Nelson  A. 
Miles.  Throughout  New  England  one  can  read  in  such 
lists  our  inheritance  of  valor. 

We  have  seen  the  last  of  the  volunteers.  A  quotation 
from  Morte  D’ Arthur  comes  to  mind: 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 

“The  sequel  of  today  unsolders  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 

Whereof  this  world  holds  record.” 

V.  Preparedness  and  Pacifism. 

The  old  order  changeth.  How  shall  we  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  new? 

John  Ruskin  once  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  young 
soldiers  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  It 
was  an  address  in  fantastic  praise  of  fighting  as  the  final 
test  of  manhood.  He  said  that  war,  as  fought  by  the 
generations  of  old.  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts  and 
of  all  the  highest  virtues  and  faculties  of  man.  Having 
praised  exhaustively  the  virtues  of  personal  combat,  he 
stated  the  counts  of  evil  alleged  against  modern  war. 
He  said: 

If  you  have  taken  away  masses  of  men  from  all  industrial 
employment, — to  feed  them  by  the  labour  of  others, — to  move 
them  and  provide  them  with  destructive  machines,  varied  daily 
in  national  rivalship  of  inventive  cost;  if  you  have  to  ravage 
the  country  which  you  attack, — to  destroy  for  a  score  of  future 
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years,  its  roads,  its  woods,  its  cities,  and  its  harbours; — and 
if,  finally,  having  brought  masses  of  men,  counted  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  face  to  face,  you  tear  those  masses  to  pieces 
with  jagged  shot  and  leave  the  fragments  of  living  creatures, 
countlessly  beyond  all  help  of  surgery,  to  starve  and  parch, 
through  days  of  torture,  down  into  clots  of  clay, — ^what  book 
of  accounts  shall  record  the  cost  of  your  work; — what  book  of 
judgment  sentence  the  guilt  of  it? 

That,  I  say  is  modern  war, — scientific  war, — chemical  and 
mechanic  war,  worse  even  than  the  savage’s  poisoned  arrow. 
And  yet  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  any  other  war  than 
this  is  impossible  now<  It  may  be  so;  the  progpress  of  science 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  otherwise  registered  than  by  new  facili¬ 
ties  of  destruction. 

Buskin  was  decribing  events  in  the  areas  of  actual  con¬ 
flict.  If  to  these  we  add  the  possible  destruction  and 
distress  which  modem  science  can  and  will  inflict  upon  a 
whole  nation  behind  the  fighting  lines,  every  count  in 
his  indictment  is  intensified.  I  have  no  doubt  that  mod¬ 
em  inventions  have  in  some  measure  destroyed  the  healthy 
joy  of  battle.  Every  soldier  knows  the  horrors  of  war 
and  believes  that  every  effort  should  be  made  which  the 
highest  intelligence  of  man  can  suggest  to  maintain  peace 
by  removing  the  causes  of  war.  There  is  every  reason 
why  we  should  join  in  the  cadence  of  hammer  strokes 
which  w’ould  beat  swords  into  ploughshares,  but  should 
we  carry  the  trial  for  peace  beyond  a  certain  point?  If 
all  efforts  fail  and  a  quarrel  is  inevitable,  we  must  be 
ready  to  do  our  part.  I  hold  that  war  necessarily  waged 
in  defense  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  maintenance 
and  execution  of  her  laws,  by  whomsoever  threatened  or 
defied,  must  be  a  noble  war. 

I  know  little  about  future  warfare  and  cannot  answer 
the  question:  What  ought  we  to  do  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
paredness?  There  is  a  tendency  to  keep  on  practising 
what  we  did  last.  Our  drill  regulations  look  backward 
and  not  forward.  We  do  not  train  for  the  war  that  is 
to  be.  I  can  paraphrase  General  Forrest’s  advice  and 
say  we  should  prepare  to  “get  there  fust  with  the  mostest 
men,”  to  which  I  add,  and  get  there  first  with  superior 
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equipments  in  the  destructive  devices  allowed  by  inter¬ 
national  law,  so  as  to  destroy  quickly  the  centres  of  indus¬ 
trialism  and  break  the  morale  of  a  hostile  people.  Teach, 
if  you  can,  the  nation  to  think  in  terms  of  peace  instead 
of  in  terms  of  war,  to  sympathize  in  the  great  movements 
that  furnish  the  machinery  for  settlements  which  avoid 
wars,  but,  as  a  last  resort,  be  prepared  to  make  war  intol¬ 
erable  to  any  enemy. 

Most  of  us  agree  with  General  Upton,  that  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  military  policy  adequate  for  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  are  in  accord  with  the  words  of 
Joshua,  when  he  said  to  the  officers  of  the  people: 
“Pass  through  the  host  and  command  the  people,  saying. 
Prepare.  .  .  .  Remember  the  word  which  Moses  .  .  . 
commanded  you,  saying,  ‘The  Txird  your  God  .  .  .  hath 
given  you  this  land.’  ” 

With  preparedness  the  word  “pacifism”  links  itself. 
In  some  degree  we  are  all  pacifists.  There  is  a  rational 
pacifism  which  seeks  to  remove  the  causes  of  war.  War 
cannot  be  outlawed  by  resolutions  and  statutes,  and  any 
theory  which  ignores  the  limits  of  the  human  materials 
of  which  society  is  made,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  open 
to  distrust. 

IsTon-resistance  is  a  theory.  As  a  system  it  has  never 
existed  and  has  never  been  tried.  National  selfishness 
and  determined  bad  will  are  facts.  To  oppose  them  with 
non-resistance  seems  inadequate.  Humility  and  self-dis¬ 
cipline  are  not  conspicuous  Anglo-Saxon  traits.  Non- 
resistance  has  no  appeal  to  a  people  with  strong  instincts 
for  action. 

The  pacifist  may  be  right  in  saying  that  modern  war 
is  tending  to  become  ignoble  murder,  although  I  cannot 
see  how  any  war  can  entail  more  suffering  upon  the  feeble 
and  innocent  than  the  Thirty  Years’  War  wrought  in 
central  Europe.  Something  stronger  than  parlor  pacifism 
must  come  to  change  human  nature.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
the  pacifists  succeed  in  cleansing  America  of  the  devil 
of  war,  that  unclean  spirit  will  return  to  the  house  from 
whence  it  came,  with  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 
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than  itself,  and  they  wil  enter  in  and  dwell  in  our  house, 
so  that  our  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 

VI.  Imperialism 

Unquestionably  the  important  outgrowth  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  War  is  imperialism.  We  added  Hawaii,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines  to  our  Pacific  possessions.  We  annexed 
Porto  Rico,  and  later  acquired  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  We  assumed  a  kind  of  protectorate  over 
Cuba,  and  have  established  a  Caribbean  policy  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  Monroe'  Doctrine. 

Imperialism  is  economic,  political,  or  altruistic;  often 
all  three.  Great  Britain  offers  an  example  of  economic 
imperialism  in  her  annexation  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  She  intends  to  control  this  country  permanently 
and  to  develop  its  resources.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rubber,  but  the  native  population  is  dis¬ 
inclined  to  furnish  labor  in  sufficient  quantities  to  work 
large  plantations.  The  labor  problem  has  been  solved  by 
importing  coolies  from  China  and  India.  As  a  result  of 
this  policy,  large  productive  rubber  estates  have  been 
created.  The  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  the 
country  have  increased.  The  native  Malays  are  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  and  although  disinclined  to  work  on  lai^ 
plantations,  profit  from  them  by  reason  of  the  demand 
that  an  increased  population  makes  for  food  products. 

Political  imperialism  is  illustrated  in  our  Caribbean 
policy.  We  have  constructed  the  Panama  Canal  and 
intend  to  guard  its  approaches  as  part  of  a  scheme  of 
national  defense.  We  hold  strategic  positions  on  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  sensitive  to  any  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Latin  Republics  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea 
which  may  invite  intervention  by  any  power.  We  are 
sympathetic  with  schemes  for  their  development,  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  public  debts. 

Our  relation  with  the  Philippines  is  an  example  of 
altruistic  imperialism.  A  part  of  this  imperialism  finds 
its  source  in  our  confidence  in  our  ability  to  educate 
and  elevate  backward  peoples.  The  United  States  has  ex- 
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tended  education  in  the  islands.  It  has  aimed  to  increase 
intelligence  in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  Our  treas¬ 
ures  in  English  literature  and  our  great  traditions  have 
implanted  ideas  of  liberty,  freedom  of  thought,  and  a 
critical  attitude  to  all  forms  of  authority  among  the  Fili¬ 
pinos.  Education  has  made  all  their  grievances  articu¬ 
late  and  thereby  increased  our  difficulties  in  maintaining 
law  and  order.  This  imposition  of  a  civilization  upon 
a  foreign  people  in  a  short  time  is  a  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon.  They  have  voluntarily  accepted  Anglo-Saxon 
culture  and  political  ideas,  in  the  name  of  which  they 
demand  freedom.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  their  aspi¬ 
rations  are  expressed  in  terms  which  have  characterized 
the  English  race  for  eight  hundred  years. 

So  far  the  experiment  of  the  Filipinos  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  a  success.  We  may  have  sent  them 
gi’cat  schoolmasters,  but  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if 
they  had  acquired  in  twenty-five  years  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  government  by  conference  and  the 
capacity  to  put  them  into  practice.  It  was  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  that  the  English  race  began  to  learn  how 
to  rule  itself  by  practicing  self-government  in  their  little 
village  parliaments. 

Our  colonial  administration  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
hitherto  entirely  altruistic.  There  is  developing  in  the 
economic  field  an  idea  that  the  resources  of  the  world 
are  in  some  measure  held  by  each  nation  on  a  kind  of 
trust  and  must  be  developed  in  due  course  as  needed  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  can  illustrate  this  by  a  situ¬ 
ation  over  which  no  political  or  economic  question  has 
arisen.  There  is  in  Brazil  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
iron  deposits  in  the  world.  I^owhere  near  it  is  there 
a  deposit  of  coal  sufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  manu¬ 
facture  steel.  Iron,  being  a  denser  commodity,  always 
goes  to  coal.  Coal  never  travels  to  iron.  Even  if  Brazil 
had  coal,  no  manufacturing  industries  have  grown  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  iron  ores.  Brazil  has  not  used,  and 
cannot  at  present  use,  these  natural  resources  of  iron.  It 
is  conceivable  that  at  some  future  time  the  world  may 
need  this  ore  and  demand  its  transportation  to  centres 
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where  coal  exists  and  steel  industries  have  been  built  up. 
In  such  a  situation  sufficient  pressure  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Brazil  by  the  Great  Powers  to  make  her 
yield  to  economic  necessity.  If  anything  like  the  above 
happens,  it  will  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  world  are  an  international  trust  justified 
by  economic  expediency. 

We  continually  read  references  to  rich  deposits  of  iron 
and  possible  rubber  plantations  in  the  southern  islands 
of  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  often  intimated  that  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  is  attempting  to  exploit  these  southern  islands. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  at  economic  exploitation  by 
American  capital  in  the  Philippines.  Capital  is  too  timid 
to  underwrite  the  necessary  effort.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  great  potentiality  in  iron  and  rubber  in  the  southern 
islands,  but  its  development  requires  confidence,  capital, 
and  probably  coolie  labor.  None  of  these  have  been  forth¬ 
coming  from  any  source.  The  mines  and  rubber  soils  are 
as  unproductive  today  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  the  future  political 
status  of  the  islands  is  settled  and  law  and  order  assured. 

VII.  The  Philippine  Problem 

Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1898,  President  McKinley  attended  a  dinner  in 
Boston,  where  he  sat  near  Bishop  Lawrence.  Bishop 
Lawrence,  in  his  recent  “Memories  of  a  Happy  Life,” 
tells  of  a  talk  he  had  with  the  President  about  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  His  report  of  the  conversation  reads: 

He  talked  very  freely  upon  the  subject  of  the  Philippines 
and  his  dilemma.  ...  “I  did  not  want  the  Philippines;  you 
did  not  want  them;  the  coimtry  did  not  want  them;  but  when 
our  Commission  which  went  to  Paris  gained  information  be¬ 
sides  that  which  we  had  here,  we  had  to  decide.  We  could  not 
in  decency  hand  the  islands  back  to  Spain’s  misrule;  we  could 
not  leave  the  people  to  cut  each  other’s  throats.  We  knew 
the  intentions  of  Germany;  and  Japan  was  near.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  found  itself  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  honor  bound 
to  hold  them.  The  responsibility  now  is  ours;  our  first  duty 
is  to  make  the  people  ready  for  self-government,  and  as  to  their 
future,  the  Nation  will  decide  when  the  right  time  comes.” 

In  1916  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
so-called  Jones  Act,  which  is  an  act  establishing  govern- 
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ment  in  the  Philippines.  The  title  and  preamble  of  the 
act  read  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  declare  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  future  political  status  of  the  i)eople  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  to  provide  a  more  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  for  those  islands. 

Whereas  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  incipiency  of  the  War  with  Spain  to  make 
it  a  war  of  con»iuest  or  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and 

Whereas  it  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  purpose  of  tiie 
people  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  their  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  recognize  their  independence 
as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established  therein, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  preamble  is  neither  a  contract  nor  a  treaty.  It 
is  a  declaration  of  past  and  present  intentions,  which 
the  Filipinos  have  elevated  to  the  plane  of  a  promise. 
When  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Congress  to  educate  the  Filipinos  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  at  some  time  grant  them  independence.  This 
preamble  goes  far  to  justify  the  Filipinos  in  their  claims. 
At  present,  talk  chiefly  centres  on  the  question  whether 
a  stable  government  has  been  established,  and  whether 
the  Filipinos  have  enough  initiative,  experience,  and 
homogeneity  to  make  self-government  by  them  a  success. 
Nothing  short  of  a  trial  at  independence  is  likely  to  close 
this  debate. 

One  solution  suggested  is  the  division  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  We  might  hold  a  plebiscite  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  hold  all  or  any  of  the  islands.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  group  prefer  their  islands 
to  remain  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  principle 
of  self-determination  would  justify  their  retention.  If 
the  political  status  of  the  southern  islands  were  perma¬ 
nently  settled  in  this  way,  capital  would  probably  under¬ 
take  the  development  of  their,  natural  resources.  The 
Bacon  bill,  now  before  Congress,  contemplates  such  a 
division.  Its  advocates  justify  its  passage  on  economic 
grounds,  the  hostility  between  the  Moros  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Filipinos,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  historical 
or  racial  reason  for  considering  the  islands  as  a  unit. 
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Another  solution  is  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  over 
the  islands.  Such  a  course  would  he  considered  an  un¬ 
friendly  act  by  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  even 
Japan.  If  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos  was  granted 
as  a  result  of  agitation,  it  would  excite,  and  render  more 
probable,  insurrections  among  the  colonial  dependencies 
of  other  nations.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  islands  would  be  the  signal  for  greater  political 
unrest  among  all  subject-peoples. 

Apart  from  its  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  for  the  United  States 
to  turn  the  Filipinos  loose.  I  once  heard  an  army  officer 
express  the  sentiment  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
get  out  and  let  the  Filipinos  wallow  in  independence. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  the  danger  which 
President  McKinley  foresaw  in  giving  up  the  Philippines. 
Germany  is  not  in  a  position  to  annex  them,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  Japan  would  accept  our  with¬ 
drawal  as  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  foothold  there.  She 
has  problems  nearer  home  which  will  tax  her  strength 
to  the  limit,  without  involving  herself  in  an  adventure 
which  would  arouse  the  hostility  of  all  English-speaking 
peoples. 

If  we  grant  independence  to  the  Filipinos,  we  may 
justify  President  McKinley’s  fear  that  we  are  giving  the 
islands  back  to  misrule  and  leaving  the  people  to  cut  each 
other’s  throats.  The  results  of  independence  seem  self- 
evident.  The  islands  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
raise  enough  revenue  to  defend  themselves,  support  gov¬ 
ernment,  maintain  education,  sanitation,  road-building, 
internal  peace,  and  carry  on  as  we  have  carried  on.  The 
Filipinos  continually  talk  about  independence  and  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy  over  it.  They  have  cur¬ 
tailed  and  perhaps  brought  to  naught  the  efforts  of  a 
great  colonial  administrator,  but  they  have  not  harnessed 
their  feelings  to  constructive  actions  or  useful  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  question  is  not  answered :  After  independence, 
what  next? 

If  the  prophecies  about  the  rich  resources  of  the 
islands  are  true,  and  if  self-government  without  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  United  States  is  granted,  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  the  islands  will  be  exploited  by  some¬ 
one.  I  feel  about  turning  them  loose  much  as  did  the 
farmer  who  was  asked  by  his  wife,  on  a  cold  night,  if  he 
had  let  the  cat  out.  He  replied,  “No,  I  would  not  put 
a  cat  out  into  a  world  like  it  is  tonight.” 

The  Jones  Act  contains  something  like  a  promise  of 
independence  and  seems  to  have  committed  us  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  policy.  The  preamble  of  this  act,  the  doctrine  of 
self-determination,  and  the  promise  which  the  Moros 
claim  we  have  made  to  protect  them  from  domination  by 
the  Christian  Filipinos,  have  created  an  impasse.  If  we 
intend  ever  to  surrender  sovereignty,  the  present  time  is 
favorable  for  a  gesture  in  that  direction.  If  the  Fili¬ 
pinos,  as  is  often  intimated,  prefer  some  form  of  dominion 
status  under  the  American  flag,  a  threat  to  abandon  them 
to  their  own  resources  would  produce  a  crisis,  to  solve 
which  the  Filipinos  must  voluntarily  release  the  United 
States  from  any  promise  of  independence  and  accept 
such  political  status  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

VIII.  Conclusion 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  the  Preacher  shew- 
eth  that  all  human  courses  are  vain,  because  they  bring 
forth  nothing  new. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities; 
all  is  vanity.  .  .  .  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done; 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  .  .  .  That  which  is 
crooked  cannot  be  made  straight;  and  that  which  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered. 

The  Eastern  sage,  believing  that  what  is  crooked  can¬ 
not  be  made  strai^t  by  human  effort,  retires  to  contem¬ 
plation,  meditation,  and  concentration.  He  becomes  rich 
by  abolishing  desires,  and  by  austere  practices  attains 
the  blessings  of  contentment.  To  him  movement  is  vanity. 
Are  we  not  ashamed  to  be  miserable  in  our  activities 
when  we  have  before  us  the  noble  example  of  the  good 
and  wise  Brahmin,  who  sits  in  contemplation  and  lives 
contented?  The  answer  is  obvious:  we  are  not  like  him 
and  desire  not  his  kind  of  happiness. 
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To  the  minds  of  the  West,  crooked  ways  can  be  made 
straight,  and  what  is  wanting  can  be  numbered  by  action. 
We  do  not  divorce  knowledge  from  use.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  wisdom  above  knowledge, — which  is  the  ability 
to  use  knowledge  and  to  apply  it  in  the  control  of  nature 
and  man.  We  are  filled  with  the  passions  of  curiosity 
and  of  a  creative  instinct,  desiring  to  pile  uses  upon  uses 
through  increasing  movement  always  greater  and  greater. 
The  goal  is  not  to  win  the  world,  but  to  make  a  better 
world. 

In  a  recent  publication.  Dr.  Durant  comments  upon 
William  James’s  philosophical  theory  that  the  world  is  a 
battleground  of  cross-currents  and  conflicting  purposes. 
That  it  is  not  a  universe,  but  a  multiverse.  The  chaos  in 
which  we  live  and  move  is  not  the  result  of  one  consistent 
will.  It  gives  signs  of  contradiction  and  a  division 
within  itself.  He  says: 

The  value  of  a  multiverse,  as  compared  with  a  universe,  lies 
in  this,  that  where  there  are  cross-currents  and  warring  forces, 
our  own  strength  and  will  may  count  and  help  decide  the 
issue;  it  is  a  world  where  nothing  is  irrevocably  settled,  and 
all  action  matters.  A  monistic  world  is  for  us  a  dead  world ; 
in  such  a  universe  we  carry  out,  willy-nilly,  the  parts  assigned 
to  us  by  an  omnipotent  deity  or  a  primeval  nebula;  and  not 
all  our  tears  can  wipe  out  one  word  of  the  eternal  script. 
In  a  finished  universe,  individuality  is  a  delusion;  .  .  .  But 
in  an  unfinished  world,  we  can  write  some  lines  of  the  parts 
we  play,  and  our  choices  mould  in  some  measure  the  future 
in  which  we  have  to  live.  In  such  a  world  we  can  be  free; 
it  is  a  world  of  chance,  and  not  of  fate;  everything  is  not 
quite  settled ;  and  what  we  are  or  do  may  alter  everything. 

Our  Puritan  fathers  believed  that  Grod  was  with  them- 
Their  descendants  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are 
with  God,  and  are  his  allies  in  a  cause  which  fights  to 
uplift  humanity  and  remake  the  world.  In  such  a  strug¬ 
gle  the  will  to  conquer  is  a  mighty  contribution. 

Through  the  last  half-century,  humanitarian  ideas 
gradually  developed  along  these  lines.  We  of  ’98  like  to 
think  that  these  ideas  found  an  outlet  in  our  action  to¬ 
ward  Spain.  We  are  glad  to  have  been  part  of  its  ex¬ 
pression.  Like  .^neas,  each  of  us  might  say:  “These 
tragedies  I  saw  and  a  large  part  thereof  I  was.” 


BISHOP  FAMILY  NOTE. 


Communicated  by  Eben  Putnam. 


John  Bishop  of  Newbury  (Newberrye)  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  shipwright,  age  24  years,  testified  in  April,  1645, 
in  behalf  Edward  Gibbons,  who  with  Valentine  Hill, 
David  Yale  and  Thomas  Fowle  owned  the  ship  “Adven¬ 
ture”  of  Boston,  otherwise  the  “Lyon”  of  Bewmorris,  that 
he  knew  the  building  of  the  vessel  and  when  purchased. 
That  the  ship  sailed  Jan.,  1643,  from  New  England  to 
Glascoe  and  was  forced  to  put  in  to  Carnavon  where  she 
was  seized.  There  one  Mr.  Spicer  set  her  out  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  John  Vaughan,  who  was  on  her  when  seized 
at  Carnavon  was  master  and  also  four  of  those  then  on 
her  sailed  with  him.  The  ship  was  then  called  the  “Ru¬ 
pert  of  Carnavon.”  Those  four  were  Bishop,  John 
Vaughan,  John  Cipp,  and  Francis  Willye.  He  also  told 
of  the  after  history  of  the  ship.  That  she  was  seized 
while  on  the  way  to  France  and  carried  into  Portsmouth. 
He  also  testified  that  the  ship  was  bought  of  some  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Plymouth,  and  that  her  owners  were  favorable 
to  Parliament.  Carnavon  and  Bewmorris  were  in  arms 
for  the  King,  and  Spicer  and  Buckley  bore  arms  against 
the  Parliament.  Bishop  was  in  London  at  this  time. 

John  Gallopp  of  Boston  in  New  England,  sailor,  aged 
27  years  gave  testimony  to  the  same  effect;  that  the  ship 
was  built  at  Boston,  and  carried  four  guns,  that  others 
who  sailed  on  her  were  John  Bishop,  carpenter,  a  Scot 
named  James,  the  boatswain,  John  Cipp,  and  one  named 
Francis,  both  common  men;  not  above  eight  others  in¬ 
cluding  the  merchant  and  master.  Gallop  w'as  not  in  her 
on  that  voyage.  (Admiralty  Records,  Examinations. 
V.  59.) 

John  Bishop  married  1647,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Samuel 
Scullard,  and  daughter  of  Richard  Kent,  and  died  in 
1684,  having  removed  to  New  Jersey.  The  above  item 
shows  he  was  born  in  1621,  and  had  already  obtained  an 
habitat  at  Newbury  as  early  as  1644.  John  Gallop  was 
son  of  he  of  the  same  name,  who  was  also  a  seafaring  man. 
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By  Charles  Henry  Preston. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXIII,  page  176.) 


On  a  return  dated  Marlborough,  Apr.  10,  1759,  en¬ 
listed  in  Col.  Abraham  Williams’s  regt.  to  be  put  under 
command  of  Jeffry  Amherst,  Esq.,  General  and  Comman¬ 
der-in  chief  in  North  America,  for  the  invasion  of  Can¬ 
ada  ;  age  20,  residence,  Uxbridge,  enlisted  Apr.  2 ;  served 
in  former  expedition,  1758,  at  Crown  Point. 

Sergeant  on  a  muster  roll,  dated  Boston,  Mar.  6,  1760, 
under  Capt.  John  Furnass,  residence,  Uxbridge,  enlisted, 
Apr.  2,  served  till  Dec.  3,  35  weeks,  1  day.  Company  in 
Crown  Point  Expedition. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  determine  from  the  Mass.  Archives, 
what  service  was  rendered  in  the  Revolution  by  Amariah 
Preston,  in  distinction  from  that  performed  %  his  son, 
Amariah,  who  enlisted  Sept.  10,  1777,  for  three  years. 

It  is  possible  that  it  was  Amariah,  Sr.,  who  appears  as 
“Amorite  Presson,”  adjutant  on  muster  and  pay  roll  of 
field  and  staff  ofScers  of  Mass,  regt.,  under  Col.  John  Hol¬ 
man,  for  service  at  Providence.  Engaged  Dec.  8,  1776, 
and  served  43  days. 

Also  as  corporal  on  muster  and  pay  roll  of  Job  Knap’s 
company,  for  service  in  Rhode  Island,  by  order  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  Feb.  28,  1781.  Service  from  Mar.  2,  to  Mar. 
15,  1781.  From  Douglas. 

Also  as  Adjutant  on  muster  and  pay  roll  of  Col.  Nathan 
Tyler’s  regt.  for  alarm  at  Rhode  Island,  July  2,  1780,  to 
Aug.  8,  1780. 

V.  185.  Medine  Preston  ^Jobn,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  28  Jan.  1741;  died 
there,  9  May  1818;  married  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  2  Jan. 
1762,  Anna  Howard;  (Anna  Hayward,  Ashford  Rec.) ; 
bom  7  Dec.  1740 ;  died  5  Dec.  1825. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

416.  Polly  [M<hj.y],  b.  17  Sept.  1762;  d.  8  Feb.  1835;  m.  Joseph 
Kendall,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  in  Ash- 
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ford,  5  Feb.  1823,  aged  60  yrs.  Molly  Preston,  bapt. 
3  Mar.  1779,  Westford  Cong.  Ch. 

417.  Zephaniah,  b.  24  Dec.  1764;  bapt.  3  Mar.  1779,  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

418.  Stephen,  b.  29  Dec.  1767;  bapt.  3  Mar.  1779,  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

419.  Ezek,  b.  31  Mar.  1770;  bapt.  3  Mar.  1779  [Ezekiel]  West¬ 

ford  Cong.  Ch. 

420.  Shubal,  b.  16  May  1772;  bapt.  3  Mar.  1779,  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

421.  Anna,  b.  19  Oct.  1774;  bapt.  3  Mar.  1779,  Westford  Cong. 

Ch. :  d.  19  Oct.  1857 ;  m.  1  Nov.  1798,  Caleb  Carpenter, 
who  d.  at  Westford  parish  17  June  1839,  aged  65. 

422.  Rhoda,  b.  7  Apr.  1777 ;  bapt.  3  Mar.  1779 ;  admitted  to 

Westford  Cong.  Ch.  Dec.  1797 ;  d.  7  Oct.  1809 ;  m.  Ezra 
Wright  of  Ashford ;  their  dau.  Betsey,  b.  Plainfield, 
N.  Y.  13  Jan.  1801,  m.  Silas  Preston  of  Ashford.  There 
were  three  other  daughters,  Betsey  being  the  second. 

423.  Dobcas,  b.  16  Sept.  1779;  bapt.  7  Nov.  1779;  d.  May,  1836; 

m.  Rufus  Kendall,  who  d.  at  Ashford,  Apr.  1857.  She 
was  admitted  to  Westford  Cong.  Ch.,  27  Oct.  1799. 

424.  Samuel,  b.  14  June  1783 ;  bapt.  20  July  1783,  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

Medine  Preston  was  a  fanner  and  tanner  and  always 
lived  in  Ashford;  he  lived  in  the  part  knoivn  as  West¬ 
ford  parish  and  attended  the  Congregational  Church 
there. 

“Westford  Jan.  17,  1779  Mrs.  Anna  Preston  wife  of 
Medina  was  baptized  and  received  to  full  communion  of 
this  church  by  vote  of  church.  Elisha  Hutchinson,  Pas¬ 
tor.”  (Westford  Cong.  Church  rec.) 

V.  187.  Wilson  Preston  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.  I7ov.  1744;  bapt.  in 
Ashford  30  Dec.  1744;  married  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  30 
Oct.  1765,  Susannah  Aldrich  of  Uxbridge. 

Children,  born  in  Uxbridge: 

425.  Daniel,  b.  10  Nov.  1766;  d.  27  Apr.  1769. 

426.  Submit,  b.  25  Apr.  1769. 

427.  Chloe,  b.  2  Aug.  1771. 

Wilson  Preston  was  corporal  in  William  Ward’s  com- 
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pany  Col.  Ezra  May’s  regt.  enlisted  17  Aug.  1777,  dis¬ 
charged  22  Aug.  1777 ;  from  plantation  number  5 ;  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  Company ;  marched  on  the  Bennington 
Alarm. 

Also  on  a  descriptive  list,  Hampshire  County,  37  years 
old,  5  ft.  6  in.  high.,  light  complexion,  farmer;  enlisted 
3  July  1781  for  6  months,  residence  Hatfield.  Bounty 
receipts. 

What  became  of  him  after  his  Revolutionary  service 
is  not  known. 

Wilson  Preston  was  in  camp  near  DobVs  Perry  July 
17,  1781.  He  appears  as  a  private  on  muster  roll  of 
Capt.  Noah  Allen’s  Co.  Col.  Joseph  Vose’s  regt.  Aug. 
1781;  enlisted  July  3,  1781;  at  camp  at  Peekskill. 
Worcester  County  Roll. 

He  also  appears  as  private  in  same  company  for  Sept. 
1781,  (reported  on  previous  roll  by  mistake  William  Pres¬ 
ton).  At  Peekskill.  Appears  as  private  in  same  com¬ 
pany  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  1781  at  “York  Hutts”;  reported 
with  garrison  quartermaster. 

V.  189.  Jabeb  Preston  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.  13  Mar.  1749;  baptized 
there,  2  Aug.  1749;  died  there,  23  Mar.  1824;  married 
there,  31  May  1770,  Sarah  Hayward. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

428.  Anna,  b.  29  Nov.  1770;  may  have  m.  in  Ashford,  7  Nov. 

1791,  Thos.  Phinney. 

429.  Sally,  b.  24  June  1772 ;  may  have  m.  in  Ashford,  27  Sept. 

1792,  Luther  Gaylord ;  five  children,  names  missing  from 
record. 

430.  Jabeb,  b.  27  Mar.  1774. 

431.  Betsey,  b.  30  Nov.  1780. 

432.  Sadena,  b.  13  June  1782;  d.  19  Oct.  1782. 

433.  Ethelenda,  b.  13  Jan.  1784. 

434.  Samuel  H.,  b.  2  May  1786. 

435.  Masselva,  b.  23  June  1788. 

Nothing  further  appears  on  the  Ashford  records  con¬ 
cerning  this  family. 

V.  190.  Hovey  Preston  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
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R(^r),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.  13  Nov.  1751;  died  there, 
5  June  1819 ;  married  there,  23  Nov.  1773,  Phebe  Barney. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

436.  Maby  Fobd,  b.  27  June  1774;  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

437.  Hovey,  b.  30  Dec.  1775;  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford  Cong. 

Ch. 

438.  Euzeb,  b.  27  Apr.  1778;  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford  Cong. 

Ch. 

439.  Wklthy,  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford  Cong.  Ch. 

440.  Phii.adeu>hia,  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford  Cong.  Ch. 

441.  Joseph,  b.  4  Mar.  1787;  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford  Cong. 

Ch. 

442.  Tauthacumia,  b.  10  Jan.  1790;  bapt.  8  July  1792,  West¬ 

ford  Cong.  Ch. 

443.  Sabois,  b.  5  Apr.  1792;  bapt.  8  July  1792,  Westford  Cong. 

Ch. 

444.  Phebe,  b.  25  Aug.  1794 ;  bapt.  12  Oct.  1794,  Westford  Cong. 

Ch. 

In  1772  William  Preston  Jr.  bought  land  in  Mansfield 
of  Hovey  Preston.  Hovey  Preston  appears  as  a  private 
on  the  muster  and  pay  roll  of  Capt.  March  Chase’s  com¬ 
pany,  Col.  Nathan  Sparhawk’s  regiment  of  Mass,  troops 
in  Revolution;  enlisted  Oct.  7,  1778,  discharged  Dec.  12, 
1778,  from  Uxbridge;  service  at  Dorchester.  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  pensioner  in  Conn,  in  1818. 

Hovey  Preston  appears  as  a  private  on  a  muster  and 
pay  roll  of  Capt.  Wm.  Clark’s  co..  Col.  Benj.  Symond’s 
regt. ;  enlisted  Oct.  13,  1780,  discharged  Oct.  18,  6  days’ 
service;  town  not  given;  marched  from  Windsor  to 
Shaftesbury  by  order  of  Gen.  Fellows. 

Hovey  Preston  was  received  to  full  communion  by  vote 
of  this  church  Sept.  25,  1791.  Wm.  Storrs,  Pastor. 
(Westford  Cong.  Church  rec.) 

Phebe,  wife  of  Hovey  Preston,  was  received  to  full 
communion  by  vote  of  church.  Westford  Dec.  25,  1791. 

Welthy  Preston  reed,  to  full  communion  with  this 
church  Apr.  30,  1809.  Wm.  Storrs,  Pastor.  Talitha- 
cumi  reed,  in  full  communion  with  this  church  Apr.  25, 
1830;  Luke  Wood,  Pastor. 
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Apr.  28,  1835,  Welthy  Preston  was  dismissed  to  church 
in  jRose,  N".  Y.,  where  her  brother  Joseph  had  settled 
about  1813. 

There  is  nothing  later  concerning  this  family  on  the 
Ashford  records. 

V.  191.  Tieas  Peeston,  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  6  Oct.  1752;  died  in 
Weathersfield,  Vt.,  30  May  1798;  married  in  Ashford, 
2  I7ov.  1773,  Esther  Eaton;  died  in  Weathersfield,  17 
Apr.  1830. 

Children : 

445.  Anson,  b.  30  June  1773  (Asa  on  Ashford  records). 

446.  Hannah,  b.  5  Aug.  1775,  in  Ashford  (20  Aug.  on  Ashford 

rec.)  ;  m.  -  Ross. 

447.  Pebsi,  b.  5  Oct.  1777,  in  Ashford  (Persa  on  Ashford  rec.). 

m. 

448.  John,  b.  7  Sept.  1779. 

449.  Clabk,  b.  22  Nov.  1781,  in  Mansfield,  Conn. 

450.  Maby,  b.  17  Aug.  1783,  in  Mansfield,  Conn.  (Polly  on  Mana- 

field  rec.). 

451.  Edna,  b.  11  Apr.  1785,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m. 

-  Lovejoy  of  Woodstock. 

452.  Matilda,  b.  19  Nov.  1786,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m. 

- Kendall  of  Windsor. 

453.  Heuan,  b.  2  Oct.  1788,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m.  and 

had  children. 

454.  Zebina,  b.  30  June  1790,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m. 

455.  Clarissa,  b.  10  Apr.  1792,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m. 

456.  Zebah,  b.  1  Feb.  1794,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m. 

457.  ZiLPHA,  b.  28  Oct.  1796,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m. 

-  Stanhope. 

458.  Lutheb,  b.  25  Mar.  1798,  prob.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. 

Just  when  Tiras  Preston  went  to  Vermont  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  in  1793  Tiras  Preston  and  Esther  Preston  of 
Weathersfield,  Vt.,  sold  land  in  Ashford  to  Reuben  Par¬ 
ker.  (Ashford  Rec.) 

Tiras  Preston  is  said  to  have  drowned  while  floating 
logs  in  the  river. 

Zera  Preston  son  of  Titus  Preston  of  Weathersfield, 
Vermont,  chose  Oliver  Richards  of  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
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to  be  his  guardian  May  31,  1813.  (Hartford  Conn.  Pro¬ 
bate  Rec.) 

Tyras  Preston  appears  on  the  roll  of  Capt.  Willes’  com¬ 
pany  of  the  second  Conn,  regiment,  Col.  Spencer’s  regt., 
of  Tolland;  enlisted  8  May  1775,  discharged  17  Dec. 
1775  at  Roxbury.  Also  as  private  in  Capt.  Hinckley’s 
company  of  Tolland;  enlisted  Mar.  1,  1777;  discharged 
Mar.  1780.  Was  at  Peekskill  and  served  under  Putnam 
on  the  Hudson.  Wintered  at  Valley  Forge  and  was  at 
the  battles  of  Monmouth  and  Stony  Point. 

V.  192.  JuNiA  Preston  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  21  Oct.  1754;  “The  16th 
day  of  October  1755  Baptized  by  the  Rever^  Mr.  Mose¬ 
ley,  Judyah  son  of  John  Preston”;  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Pennsylvania. 

Jimia  Preston  appears  as  a  private  on  a  muster  and 
pay  roll  of  Capt.  March  Chase’s  company.  Col.  Hathan 
Sparhawk’s  regiment  of  Mass,  troops;  enlisted  Oct.  7, 
1778,  discharged  Dec.  12,  1778;  belonged  in  Uxbridge. 
Service  at  Dorchester. 

V.  193.  Amos  Preston  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  9  Oct.  1756;  baptized 
there,  13  Hov.  1757. 

Amos  Preston  appears  as  private  on  muster  roll  of 
Capt.  Arthur  Daggett’s  co.,  Col.  Learned’s  r^.  Aug  1, 
1775;  enlisted  May  1,  1775,  service  3  months  1  week  1 
day;  belonged  in  Sutton. 

Also  as  private  in  a  company  return  of  Capt.  Arthur 
Daggett’s  CO.,  Col.  Ebenezer  Learned’s  regt.,  Oct.  6,  1775; 
of  Sutton,  at  Roxbury. 

Also  as  private  on  pay  roll  of  Thos.  Cartwright’s  co., 
Col.  Henry  Jackson’s  regt.;  at  Guelph,  Pa.,  Apr.  30, 
1778;  service  Jan.  31  to  Mar.  1,  1778. 

Amos  Presson  appears  as  private  on  muster  and  pay 
roll  of  Capt.  Wm.  Clark’s  co..  Col.  Benj.  Simond’s  regt. ; 
service  on  alarm  of  Oct.  21,  1780;  enlisted  Oct.  21  dis¬ 
charged  Oct.  22,  1780,  service  2  days;  marched  from 
Windsor  by  order  of  Gen.  Fellows. 

Amos  Preston  appears  as  private  on  muster  and  pay 
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roll  of  Lieut.  John  Cole’s  co.,  Col.  Benj.  Symond’s  regt. ; 
enlisted  Oct.  26,  1780  to  Oct.  28,  1780;  marched  on 
alarm  from  Windsor  by  order  of  Gen.  Fellows. 

Same  service  under  name  of  Amos  Presson. 

Amos  Preston  appears  on  a  receipt  for  bounty  paid  by 
Benj.  Smith  for  town  of  Whately ;  3  years’  service ;  dated 
Springfield  July  4,  1782. 

V.  194.  Zeea  Peeston  (John,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  30  June  1759;  baptized 
there,  16  July  1759 ;  died  there  16  July  1821 ;  married 
there,  7  Oct.  1779,  Mary  Ann  Walker;  she  died  9  Feb. 
1794 ;  married  second,  in  Ashford,  20  Apr.  1794,  Hannah 
Smith;  she  died  27  Apr.  1814  aged  53  yrs.  (Ashford 
Church  rec.)  Married  third,  24  Nov.  1816,  Patience 
Gould. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford : 

459.  Silvester,  b.  3  June  1780. 

460.  Hannah,  b.  1  Nov.  1781. 

461.  Abigail,  b.  6  Mar.  1784;  d.  12  Mar.  1817,  unm.  (ch.  rec.). 

462.  Joseph,  b.  7  June  1786. 

463.  William,  b.  6  July  1788. 

464.  Willard,  b.  3  Oct.  1790;  d.  14  Nov.  1790. 

465.  Anna,  b.  7  Sept.  1792. 

466.  Zera,  b.  12  Dec.  1794;  bapt.  at  Ashford,  2  June  1799. 

467.  Charles,  b.  10  May  1796;  bapt.  at  Ashford,  2  June  1799. 

468.  Julianna,  b.  4  June  1797;  bapt.  at  Ashford,  2  June  1799; 

reed,  into  church  27  Nov.  1814;  m.  Janies  Boutell,  29 
Mar.  1824. 

469.  I’EGGY  Smith,  b.  24  Apr.  1800;  bapt.  at  Ashford,  8  June 

1800;  m.  at  Ashford  “Thomas  Fuller  of  Hampton  and 
Margaret  S.  Preston,  Mar.  4,  1827”  (Ch.  rec.). 

470.  Euzabeth,  b.  6  Aug.  1803,  bapt.  at  Ashford,  18  Sept.  1803. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Zera  Preston,  was  received  into  the 
church  in  Ashford  Nov.  25,  1798,  and  the  following  June 
her  three  oldest  children  were  baptized. 

Zera  appears  as  a  private  on  the  roll  of  Capt.  Knowl- 
ton’  CO.  of  Ashford;  enlisted  6  May  1775  and  discharged 
Dec.  1,  1775;  was  of  the  3d  Conn.  regt.  under  Gen.  Put¬ 
nam  at  Bunker  Hill. 
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Also  on  a  list  of  bounty  receipts,  from  South  Brim- 
field,  age  19,  5  ft.  11  in.,  hair,  brown;  of  Capt.  Win¬ 
chester’s  company,  Col.  Bliss’  regt.  of  Mass,  troops. 

He  was  a  Conn,  pensioner  residing  in  Mass. 

V.  195.  Asa  Pkeston  (John,  John,  Samuel,  Rog¬ 
er),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  8  June  1732;  bapt.  in 
second  church  Windham,  11  June  1732 ;  married  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  24  Dec.  1755,  Ruhamah,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  and  Eleanor  Taylor. 

Children : 

471.  Jeiiiel,  b.  22  May  1756,  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

472.  Asa,  b.  13  Oct.  1758,  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

473.  Ruhamah,  b.  20  Oct.  1760,  in  Harwinton,  Conn. 

474.  Ruhamah,  b.  22  Oct.  1761,  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

475.  Levi,  b.  24  Dec.  1762,  in  Harwinton,  Conn. 

476.  Rachel,  b.  23  Jan.  1765,  in  Harwinton,  Conn.;  d.  at  Ni¬ 

agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1  Mar.  1851 ;  m.  14  Sept.  1785,  Aaron 
Parsons,  who  d.  in  New  Canaan,  11  Feb.  1815. 

Ch. :  1.  Harriet,  b.  16  Dec.  1786;  2.  Jehiel  Preston,  b. 
6  Oct.  1788;  3.  Calvin,  b.  1  Oct.  1790;  4.  Sally,  b.  29 
Mar.  1793;  5.  Aaron,  b.  3  Feb.  1795,  d.  25  Apr.  1795; 
6.  Rachel,  b.  6  Apr.  1796,  d.  9  Apr.  1796;  7.  Aaron,  b. 
9  June  1797 ;  8.  John,  b.  20  Ma.v  1799 ;  9.  Eliza,  b.  3  Dec. 
1801;  10.  Charlotte,  b.  3  Feb.  1806;  11.  Charles  AH>ert, 
b.  1  Mar.  1811. 

Capt.  Jehiel  Preston  Parsons  was  accidentally  killed 
at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  firing  of  a  salute  in  honor  of 
the  visit  of  Lafayette  to  Waterloo  in  1825.  Rachel 
Preston  Parsons  was  living  there  with  her  son.  Lafay¬ 
ette  learned  of  the  accident  and  requested  particulars. 
A  delegation  of  citizens  followed  Lafayette  some  time 
afterwards,  as  he  had  asked  and  reported.  He  sent  a 
letter  of  condolence  and  a  cheque  for  $1,000,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  deceased. 

Asa  Preston  was  about  fifteen  years  old  when  his  father 
removed  wdth  his  family  to  Litchfield.  In  1757  he  was 
entered  as  a  freeman.  June  15,  1757  he  bought  a  house 
and  six  acres  of  land  on  Chestnut  Hill,  Litchfield.  Mar. 
28,  1759  he  liought  of  John  Watkins  of  Harwinton  27 
acres  of  land  in  Harwinton.  ^lay  24,  1700  Asa  Preston 
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“now  of  Harwinton”  sold  six  acres  and  dwelling  house 
on  Chestnut  Hill  to  Abner  Baldwin  of  Litchfield. 

He  was  in  Harwinton  as  late  as  1772,  for  on  Aug.  4 
of  that  year  he  mortgaged  land  in  Harwinton  to  Charles 
Ward  Apthorp  of  New  York  for  £200. 

Jonathan  Preston,  probably  brother  of  Asa,  formerly  of 
Harwinton  was  already  in  New  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  for  he 
sold  land  to  Asa,  Apr.  27,  1772.  The  next  record  of 
Asa  in  May  14,  1778  on  the  Harwinton  land  records: 
David  Winchell  and  others  of  Torrington  received  of  Asa 
Preston  of  New  Canaan,  county  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  £391 
in  full  for  discharge  of  a  certain  mortgage. 

An  Asa  Preston  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  enlisted  in  the  14th 
Conn,  regt..  Col.  Charles  Burrill,  in  1780,  for  coast  de¬ 
fense.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  Asa  Preston  on 
the  land,  vital,  or  church  records  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  refers  to  Asa  Preston  or  his  son 
Asa,  as  frequently  enlistments  were  made  in  other  towns 
or  states. 

The  family  remained  in  Canaan  and  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

An  Asa  Preston  appears  on  a  roll  of  Capt.  Wait  Hen¬ 
man’s  company  (of  Woodbury),  Col.  Ebenezer  Marsh’s 
regt.  for  service  at  the  time  of  the  alarm  for  the  relief 
of  Fort  William  Henry  in  I7.'i7,  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

Y.  198.  John  Preston  (John,  John,  Samuel,  Rog¬ 
er),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.;  baptized  there  25  Mar. 
1739;  died  in  Harwinton,  Conn.  14  Nov.  1805;  married 
^Marion,  daughter  of  Dea.  Aaron  and  Abigail  Bristol  of 
Harwinton;  l)orn  in  New  Haven  20  Nov.  1739,  baptized 
28  Feb.  1742;  died  in  Harwinton  14  Apr.  1826. 

Children,  born  in  Harwinton : 

477.  Noah,  b.  23  Feb.  1763. 

478.  Mibium,  b.  27  May  1765;  d.  9  NoV.  1841;  m.  29  May  1783, 

Joseph  Halstead;  b.  25  Dee.  1759;  d.  18  Feb.  1845; 

Ch. :  1.  James;  2.  Lucina,  m.  Noah  Elton;  3.  I.iiana,  m. 

Nathl.  Ward;  4.  .John  Preston;  5.  .Joseph;  6.  Solomon; 

7.  Sall.v,  m.  .Teduthan  White;  8.  Mariam,  m.  .\rtemas 

Watkins ;  9.  Thomas  Jefferson,  b.  26  Oct.  1801,  in  Tren- 
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ton,  X.  Y.,  ni.  Mary  Potter,  b.  3  Maj’  1802 ;  10.  Nelson 
Gardner,  d.  young;  11.  Polly  Maria,  d.  young;  12.  Polly, 
m.  Wm.  Pawson.  Joseph  Halstead,  Sr.,  was  a  private 
in  Capt.  Munson’s  Co.,  Col.  John  Chandler’s  Regt., 
Conn.  Line. 

479.  John  Stiles,  b.  5  Dec.  1769. 

480.  Gakneb,  b.  Feb.  1772. 

481.  Lucina,  b.  12  Feb.  1778;  d.  3  Dec.  1828;  in.  Jehiel  Ford 

of  Thomaston,  Conn.;  cIl:  1.  Marvin,  in.  Belinda 
Bishop;  2.  Eunice,  m.  James  Williams;  3.  Julia,  m. 
Henry  Wood ;  4.  Theodosia,  m.  Alvin  Mills ;  5.  Matilda 
Amanda  Ford,  b.  16  Dec.  1816,  in  Keadsborough,  Vt.,  m. 
Charles  Lambert  Russell  of  Cheshire,  Conn. 

482.  Ursula,  b.  12  Feb.  1780;  d.  26  May  1882;  m.  1  Jan.  1799, 

Lemuel  Humphreville,  formerly  of  New  Haven ;  born 
in  West  Haven,  17  Sept.  1770;  d.  in  Northfield,  Conn., 
13  Xov.  1828 ;  Ch. :  1.  Louisa,  b.  5  Nov.  1800,  m.  Smith 
Law'  of  Litchfield;  2.  Susan  Caroline,  b.  26  Feb.  1803, 
m.  George  Cook ;  3.  Lemuel  Garner,  b.  15  Mar.  1805, 
d.  Aug.  1836;  4.  Mary,  b.  3  Jan.  1808,  m.  Newton  Per¬ 
kins;  5.  Albro  M.,  b.  12  June  1810,  m.  Harriet  Andrews; 
6.  Harriet,  b.  19  May  1812,  m.  George  Washington 
Smith;  7.  Deborah,  b.  15  Feb.  1815,  m.  Stephen  Beach 
Campbell.  (See  Humphreville  Gen.) 

John  Preston  was  a  fanner.  He  came  with  his  parents 
from  Ashford  to  Litchfield  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old.  They  afterward  moved  to  Harwinton.  He 
was  much  interested  in  matters  of  religion. 

V.  200.  Stephen  Pbeston  (John,  John,  Samuel, 
Koger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  19  Hay  1743;  baptized 
there,  18  Sept.  1743 ;  died  in  Xew  Lebanon,  Columbia 
Co.,  X.  Y.,  23  Sept.  1801;  married  Thankful,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Hopkins;  born  24  Har.  1746;  died  8  Uee. 
1820. 

Children : 

483.  Rhoda.  b. - ;  m.  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  11  July  1790 

(Cornw’all  Ch.  rec.)  Theodore,  son  of  Selah  Abbot  of 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. ;  b.  15  July  1770;  Ch. :  1.  Caleb; 
2.  John ;  3.  Almira ;  4.  Frisbee ;  5.  Rhoda. 

484.  Stephen,  b.  1774-6. 
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485.  Eunice,  b.  - ;  m.  Roger  Hackley;  6  ch. ;  d.  at  Avon, 

N.  Y. 

486.  Lewis,  b.  29  May  1786. 

487.  Althea,  b.  - ;  m.  David  Smith;  6  ch. ;  lived  and  died 

in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Preston  was  only  four  years  old  when  his 
father  moved  to  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  place  of  marriage 
of  Stephen  Preston  and  Thankful  Hopkins  is  unknown ; 
also  the  place  of  birth  of  their  children.  Lyman  O.  Pres¬ 
ton,  son  of  Lewis,  writes:  “They  were  I  suppose  all  born 
in  Conn.”  He  further  says:  “My  grand-father  moved 
from  some  place  in  Conn.,  I  think  Litchfield  or  Windham, 
I  know  not  which,  to  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  when  Lewis, 
my  father,  was  about  six  years  old  and  Stephen  his 
brother  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  older,  and  four  girls 
all  born  in  Conn.  He  was  a  farmer  and  his  farm  joined 
the  New  Lebanon  Shakers.”  He  is  also  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Thankful  Hopkins  was  daughter  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Mr.  Frank  W^illing  Leach  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  says:  “So  far  as  I  know,  Stephen  Hop>- 
kins  the  ‘Signer’  never  had  a  daughter  named  Thank¬ 
ful.  His  youngest  child,  according  to  my  record,  was 
George,  born  Jan.  11,  1739.” 

Another  descendant,  Thomas  J.  Preston,  says:  “My 
great  grand-father  Stephen  Preston  moved  from  Conn, 
to  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  lived  and  died  leaving 
two  sons  Stephen  and  Lewis  and  two  daughters.  Althea 
married  DaWd  Smith  who  lived  and  died  in  the  town 
of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  the  other  married  Roger  Hackley, 
and  died  at  Avon,  N.  Y.  Stephen  died  there,  leaving 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  After  the  death  of  my  grand¬ 
father  (Stephen)  Stephen  and  Lewis  moved  to  Hamilton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  David  Smith  came  with  them  and 
lived  and  died  there.” 

Mr.  Lyman  O.  Preston  had  the  tradition  that  his  great¬ 
grandmother  whose  name  he  did  not  know  was  captured 
with  others  of  her  father’s  family  by  the  Indians  and  all 
killed  but  her.  They  kept  her  seven  years  and  then  sold 
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her  to  the  French  in  Canada,  and  some  of  her  relatives 
paid  a  ransom  and  brought  her  back ;  this  tradition  would 
apply  to  the  case  of  Mary  Haynes  who  was  the  great- 
great-grand-mother  of  Lyman  O.  Preston. 

Another  relative  of  his  has  a  version  of  the  same  atfair 
and  gives  the  girl’s  name  as  Honor  Colt  and  that  she 
was  redeemed  by  Gov.  Schuyler. 

V.  201.  Jonathan  Preston  (John,  John,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  10  May  1746;  baptized 
there,  15  June  1746;  married  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  9 
May  1765,  Prudence  Barber. 

Children : 

488.  A  child,  b.  21  Jan.  1766;  d.  same  day  in  Harwinton. 

489.  Eleanor,  b.  21  Apr.  1767,  in  Harwinton. 

490.  Benham,  b.  25  Sept.  1770,  in  Harwinton. 

Jonathan  Preston  was  in  New  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  last  child,  for  Apr.  27,  1772,  Jona¬ 
than  Preston  of  New  Canaan,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sold 
Asa  Preston,  his  brother,  land  in  Harwinton. 

There  may  have  been  other  children  born  in  New 
Canaan. 

V.  202.  Aaron  Preston  (Joseph,  John,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Union,  Conn.,  22  Apr.  1741;  died  in 
Carolina,  2  Apr.  1780;  “of  small  pox,  a  prisoner  in  Caro¬ 
lina,”  (Norwich,  Conn,  rec.)  married  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
10  Oct.  1765,  Mary  Prentice  of  Preston,  Conn.;  29  Nov. 
1795,  Mrs.  Mary  Presson  and  Mr.  Samuel  Killam  were 
married  (Preston-Griswold  Church  rec.)  ;  this  may  have 
lx?en  the  widow  of  Aaron. 

Children,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.: 

491.  Mary,  b.  25  July  1766. 

492.  .Joseph,  b.  20  May  1769;  d.  14  Dec.  1771. 

493.  Mehitable,  b.  1  Nov.  1772;  d.  in  Lee,  Mass.,  7  Dec.  1848 

(G.  S.)  ;  m.  in  Preston,  Conn.,  2  Feb.  1795,  Samuel  Miller, 
b.  in  Worcester,  Mas.s.,  3  Feb.  1771,  d.  in  Washington, 
Mass.,  6  Oct.  1844.  Ch.:  1.  Anna,  b.  Chester,  Mass.,  22 
Apr.  1796,  d.  at  T.enox,  Mass.,  23  Apr.  1866,  m.  at  Ches¬ 
ter,  1819,  William  Bartlett,  who  was  descended  from 
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Robert  Bartlett  and  Mary  (Warren)  Bartlett,  dan.  of 
Richard  Warren,  passenger  on  the  Mayflower,  1620; 
2.  Janies,  b.  28  July  1798,  in  Chester;  3.  Electa,  b.  Ches¬ 
ter,  28  Nov.  1801,  d.  1  Oct.  1804 ;  4.  Levi,  b.  Chester, 
28  Mar.  1803,  d.  6  May  1804 ;  5.  Electa,  b.  Chester,  1  May 
1806;  6.  Samuel,  b.  Chester,  16  Nov.  1808,  d.  7  Mar.  1845. 

494.  Hannah,  b.  1  Nov.  1772;  a  Hannah  Preston  m.  in  Preston, 

Conn.  28  Feb.  1793,  James  Rea  (Preston-Griswold  Church 
rec.). 

495.  Aaron,  b.  25  June  1780. 

Aaron  Preston,  Sr.,  does  not  appear  on  the  Connecticut 
rolls,  but  doubtless  served  in  the  Kevolution  as  did  many 
others  whose  names  do  not  appear. 

Aaron  Preston  of  Preston,  a  minor,  chose  Manassa 
Prentice  of  Preston,  guardian  (!N’orwich  probate  rec.,  Vol. 
5,  page  107). 

V.  206.  Daniel  Preston  (Joseph,  John,  Samuel, 
Koger),  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  11  July  1750;  probably 
this  is  the  Daniel  Preston  who  died  in  Lisbon,  Conn., 
12  Mar.  1829,  “in  the  81st  year  of  his  age”  (g.  s.)  ; 
he  married  30  Nov.  1780  (Norwich-Lisbon  Ch.  rec.)  Deb¬ 
orah  Kilburn,  who  died  7  Jan.  1818,  aged  67  years.  (An¬ 
other  record  calls  her  Deborah  Killum  of  Stonington.) 

Children : 

496.  Joseph,  b.  3  Dec.  1781,  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

497.  Daniei,,  b.  3  Mar.  1783,  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

498.  Silas,  b.  in  Norwich,  “went  West,  never  heard  from.” 

499.  Eusha,  b.  16  May,  1787,  in  Lisbon,  Conn. 

500.  Sally,  b.  in  Lisbon ;  m.  Marvin  Smith.  Ch. :  1.  Sarah,  m. 

Daniel  Bennet,  whose  only  child  m.  Lewis  Line  and 
died  without  issue. 

Daniel  Preston  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  is  said  to  have  crawled  away  from  the  place 
where  he  fell  to  the  famous  “rail  fence”  to  escape  being 
killed. 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  Daniel  Preston  of 
Lisbon,  New  London  Co.,  Apr.  2,  1818,  on  file  at  the 
Pension  Bureau,  Washington: 

“That  he  enlisted  into  the  army  of  the  United  States 
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in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  May  1st,  1775  for  seven 
months  under  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  who  then  commanded 
a  company;  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  continued 
in  service  until  expiration  of  time  of  enlistment  and  for 
one  month  afterward  at  particular  request.  He  belonged 
to  the  regiment  commanded  by  Genl.  Israel  Putnam  be¬ 
ing  the  first  Conn.  regt.  after  Continental  Army  was  or¬ 
ganized  which  was  in  July  1775  when  Genl.  Washington 
took  command.  Before  sd.  8  months  expired  enlisted 
again  for  one  year  in  same  regt.  commanded  by  Col.  Dir- 
kee  (being  the  20th  Conn.  Line)  in  company  commanded 
by  Capt.  Robinson  (he  believes  the  5th)  that  he  faith¬ 
fully’  served  for  sd.  last  term  and  was  discharged  in  Feb. 
1777  being  then  in  the  hospital  at  Xewtown.  Is  by  rea¬ 
son  of  reduced  circumstances  in  need  of  assistance.” 

“Second  declaration  made  June  14,  1820  by  Daniel 
Preston  at  Lisbon,  aged  72  years  confirming  above  and 
adding  that  he  is  by  occupation  a  labourer  and  is  old  and 
infirm  and  has  no  means  of  supporting  himself  except 
by  bodily  labour  and  that  he  has  a  son  who  is  married 
with  whom  he  resides  in  the  house  contained  in  my  sched¬ 
ule.  Formerly  had  occuj>ation  of  blacksmith  but  has  not 
been  able  to  pursue  it  since  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  which  likewise  disables  him  in  a  great 
measure  from  bodily  labour”  (Mem.  inclosed  says  wound 
was  received  at  Bunker  Hill).  Schedule  of  property  fol¬ 
lows:  Small  house  and  four  acres  of  land,  small  amount 
of  cash  from  last  pension. 

It  is  a  family  tradition  that  Daniel  was  descended 
from  John  Preston  who  married  Mary  Haynes,  the  Indian 
captive. 

The  age  of  Daniel  Preston  as  given  on  his  grave  stone 
would  place  his  birth  in  1749 ;  his  age  as  given  in  his 
application  for  a  pension  in  1820  would  place  his  birth 
in  1847,  or  1848;  while  the  only  birth  of  a  Daniel  Pres¬ 
ton  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  where  Daniel  the 
Revolutionary  soldier  lived,  is  Daniel  born  in  Xorwich 
11  July  1750,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  grandson  of  John 
and  Mary  (Haynes)  Preston. 

A  descendant,  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Tilson,  says.  “My  cousins 
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told  me,  their  ancestors  around  the  chimney  corner  told 
them,  of  the  relationship  to  Mary  Haynes.”  She  further 
says:  “My  aunt  in  Albany  who  had  not  for  years  been 
to  Connecticut  told  me  her  grandfather  was  about  sev¬ 
enty  seven  when  he  died  and  I  so  copied  it  in  my  Bible, 
which  corresponds  with  the  proper  age  of  Daniel,  de¬ 
scendant  of  Mary  Haynes.  The  Daniel  Preston  Bible 
is  lost  and  descendants  admit  confusion  as  to  his  exact 
age.” 

Daniel  Preston  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  Quinnebaug  river.  He  had  a 
small  farm,  and  in  his  declaration  given  above  says  he 
“formerly  had  occupation  of  blacksmith.”  He  is  buried 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Ames  Cemetery  in  Lisbon  and 
the  farm  where  he  spent  most  of  his  married  life  is  near. 
Newent  was  his  church.  All  are  about  six  miles  from 
J7orwich  of  which  Lislxm  was  a  part  until  1786.  The 
house  which  he  occupied  is  well  preserved. 

Daniel  Preston  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  stature 
and  strength,  and  his  children  were  large  people. 

V.  220.  Samuel  Preston  (William,  John,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  about  1763-8;  mentioned 
in  the  settlement  of  his  father’s  estate  in  1779 ;  died  in 
1850  aged  82,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Probably  the  Samuel 

Preston  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  who  married  first  - 

Stacy;  married  second  Lydia  Short  bom  in  Calais,  Vt., 
1786,  mother  of  the  children;  she  died  in  Calais,  Vt. 

Children,  born  in  Calais,  Vt. : 

501.  Samuel  Decatur,  b.  3  Jan.  1812. 

502.  William  Chauncy,  b.  13  Apr.  1814. 

503.  Willard  Baixbridce,  b.  9  Nov.  1815. 

504.  Lorenzo  Perry,  b.  3  Feb.  1817. 

505.  James  A.,  b.  21  An".  1820;  d.  young. 

506.  Luther  C.,  b.  5  Feb.  1828 ;  d.  joung. 

507.  CoRiLLA,  b.  1829;  d.  aged  15  yrs! 

^fr.  Fred  L.  Preston  of  Athens,  Ohio,  says  of  this 
family:  “Our  personal  knowledge  begins  with  the  family 
in  Ashford,  Connecticut.  My  grandfather  lived  there,  his 
sister  marrying  a  Webb;  her  name  was  Mary.  His 
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father’s  name  I  think  was  William;  he  also  had  a  brother 
of  that  name  who  died  in  the  service  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  My  grand-father  was  himself  in  the  navy 
in  the  same  war  being  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  years.  He 
enlisted  near  the  close  and  served  until  the  close,  a  year 
or  so.” 

Mrs.  Eloise  Sinks  of  Columbus,  O.,  says,  “Grand¬ 
father  Preston  was  a  sailor  for  a  short  time  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  Was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  He  married  twice,  the  first  wife  leaving  no  chil¬ 
dren.  His  second  wife,  Lydia  Short,  he  married  when 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  my  grandfather  as  a  man  of  fine  presence,  a  hand¬ 
some  head,  with  fine  expressive  eyes.  He  died  in  the 
summer  of  1850.” 

Samuel  Preston  was  a  farmer  in  Calais,  Vt.  In  1847, 
his  son,  Samuel  Decatur  Preston,  sent  for  him  and  two 
younger  brothers  of  Samuel  Decatur,  to  come  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  where  the  father  died  three  years  later. 

V.  223.  John  Preston  (David,  John,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  25  Oct.  1756;  baptized 
there,  24  Oct.  1757. 

Possibly  the  John  Preston  of  W^esterlo,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  who  made  the  following  declaration  in  applying 
for  pensions:  “July  17,  1832  being  then  of  the  age  of  76 
years  and  266  days. 

“In  the  month  of  Maj’  or  June  1775  he  volunteered 
at  the  tap  of  the  drum  and  enlisted  in  Capt.  Joel  Pratt’s 
company  in  Col.  Van  Schaick’s  regt.  of  New  York  militia 
as  a  private  at  a  place  called  Spencertown  in  the  then 
county  of  Albany,  now  Hilsdale  in  county  of  Columbia 
in  N.  Y.  where  he  then  resided  and  marched  immedi¬ 
ately  in  said  company  to  Lake  George  in  State  aforesaid. 
That  said  company  together  with  Capt.  Vischer’s  com- 
jjany  in  said  regt.  were  stationed  at  Fort  George  near 
the  said  lake.  He  at  first  was  put  on  garrison  duty  but 
afterwards  rowed  in  a  gondola  a  considerable  part  of 
the  summer  in  sd.  year  and  conveyed  articles  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  use  of  the  army  to  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  near  Ticonderoga. 

{To  he  continued.') 
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Blackle,  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Haverton, 

Devon,  before  1730;  m.  Mary  Blackston  of  Dover, 

Jan.  14,  1731. — N.  E.  Hist.  Geiu  Reg.,  Vol.  25,  p.  | 

118.  ^ 

Boag,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Kirk  well.  County  I 

of  St.  Magnis,  Scotland,  before  1724;  m.  Elizabeth 
Preston,  Dec.  24,  1724. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  \ 

Vol.  24,  p.  18. 

Blazo,  William,  of  Epsom,  N.  H. ;  from  France. — Cur¬ 
tis’s  Epsom,  N.  H.,  p.  1. 

Blencoe,  Kichard,  from  London  to  Boston  on  the  ship 
“Mary  Ann,”  1774;  Husbandman  aet  25.  “for  em¬ 
ployment.” — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vols.  62-64. 

Boardman,  J acob,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
l)efore  1715 ;  int.  m.  Philadelphia  Clark,  June  14, 

1715. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  94. 

Boardseee,  John,  from  England  to  New  England,  1761. 

— Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  15. 

Boggs,  Samuel,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  1753; 

m.  Anna  - ;  Children:  William,  John,  Samuel, 

Anne,  Marv;  d.  1783. — Eaton’s  Warreri,  pp.  375, 

378. 

Boies,  James,  of  Milton,  Mass.;  from  Ireland;  b.  1702; 
m.  1 - ;  m.  2  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Jere¬ 

miah,  1759;  Child:  Jeremiah  Smith;  d.  July  11, 

1798. — Teele’s  Milton,  p.  397. 

Bohoxon,  Andrew,  of  SalisWry,  N.  H. ;  from  Scotland, 

before  1734;  son  of -  and  -  (Johnson)  Bo- 

honon;  impressed  at  14;  b.  1709;  m.  Tabitha  Flan¬ 
ders,  daughter  of  Jacob,  1734/5;  d.  Feb.  18,  1810; 
aet.  101;  Children:  Sarah,  Andrew,  John,  Jacob, 

Ananiah;  d.  cir.  1803.  —  Dearborn’s  Salisbury, 

N.  IL,  p.  485  et  seq. 

Bolster,  Isaac,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  and  Eumford,  Me. ; 
from  England,  before  1732 ;  m.  1,  Abigail - ,  m. 
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2,  Ilepsibali  - ,  d.  July  20,  1742;  Child:  Isaac; 

d.  April  28,  1753. — Lapham's  Eumford,  p.  307. 

Bolster,  Isaac,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1715;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  P.ress,  Xov.  3,  1715. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Yol.  28,  p.  95, 

Bolton,  Agnes,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland ;  1). 
1728;  m.  Hugh  Smith,  son  of  James,  1754;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Elizabeth,  Joseph,  Matthew,  Elihu,  Agnes, 
Mary,  John;  d.  1805. — Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  535. 

Bolton,  Dr.  Hugh,  of  Colrain,  Mass. ;  from  Tamlaght 
O’Crilly,  Ireland,  cir.  1730 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Patter¬ 
son,  a  sister-in-law  of  Jerome  Bonaparte;  Children: 
Hugh,  Matthew,  John,  Xancy,  Joseph;  d.  June  8, 
1772,  aged  85. — Ms.  owned  hy  C.  K.  Bolton. 

Bolton,  Thomas,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Tamlaght 
O’Crilly,  Ireland,  cir.  1720 ;  m.  Mary  (^IcLellan) 
Craige;  Children:  "William,  Mary,  Martha,  Agnes; 
d.  before  1788,  aged  90. — McLellans  Gorham,  p. 
404;  Ms.  owned  hy  C.  K.  Bolton. 

Bolton,  "William,  of  "Windham,  X.  H. ;  from  Tamlaght 

O’Crilly,  Ireland;  m.  Elizabeth  - ;  Children: 

John,  David,  James,  Grizel,  Agnes;  d.  Apr.  22, 
1755  (  ?)  aged  73. — Morrisons  Windham,  p.  347. 

Bolton,  according  to  the  will  of  Samuel  Bolton  of  Tam¬ 
laght  O’Crilly,  Hugh,  Thomas  and  William  were  his 
brothers. — Ms.  owned  hy  C.  K.  Bolton. 

Bolton,  William,  of  Reading,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
1718;  warned  from  Andover  Jan.  30,  1718-19;  m. 
Elizabeth  White,  1720;  Children:  William,  John; 
d.  1725. — Bolton  Genealogy,  pp.  4-6;  Andover  Vital 
Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  59-  Reading  Vital  Records,  Vol. 
1,  p.  29. 

Bond,  Robert,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  from  Saint  Mary  Of- 
ferey,  Devonshire,  before  1722 ;  m.  Mercj’’  Ham,  Dec. 
14,  1722. — X.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  24,  p.  16. 

Bone,  Stephen,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Canada  1736 ; 
baker ;  a  deserting  soldier  giv^en  liberty  to  tarry  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor. — Boston  Record  Com., 
Vol,  13,  p.  318. 
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Bonner,  James,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Virginia,  before 
1710;  int.  m.  Eliza  Dillarock,  Jan.  3,  1711;  “For¬ 
bid  by  ye  sd  Philip  J)illarock. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  33. 

Boody,  Zechariah,  of  Medbury,  N.  H. ;  from  France  be¬ 
fore  1716;  m.  Elizabeth  - ,  abt.  1716/7;  Chil¬ 

dren  :  Elizabeth,  Charity,  Mary,  Sarah,  Azariah, 
Hannah,  Abigail,  Keziah,  Betsy;  d.  cir.  1755. — 
Boody  Genealogy,  pp.  123-4;  Stackpole  and  Mason’s 
Durham,  N.  H.,  p.  31. 

Booker,  John,  of  York,  Me.;  from  England,  cir.  1707; 
m.  Hester  Adams,  daughter  of  Thomas  Adams  of 
York,  Me. ;  Children:  James  and  seven  others;  d.  af¬ 
ter  1753. — Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  830;  Maine 
Wills,  p.  387. 

Bootiiby,  Henry,  of  Kittery,  Me. ;  from  Ireland  1720 ; 
Children:  Thomas,  Samuel,  James  (?)  ;  perhaps  re¬ 
moved  to  Scarborough,  Me. — Saco  Valley  Families, 
p.  477 ;  Bourne’s  Wells  and  Kennehunk,  p.  313. 

Bootiiby,  Thomas,  of  IVells,  ^le. ;  from  Ireland,  by 
way  of  Halifax,  before  1720;  m.  - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  Richard,  John(  ?)  and  Henry. — Saeo  Valley 
Families,  p.  477. 

Borland,  John,  of  Boothbay,  Me.;  from  Ireland  about 
1778;  b.  Ireland  1752;  m.  Mrs.  Sarah  Campbell; 
Children:  Sally,  John,  Samuel,  James,  Polly,  Bet¬ 
sey  C. ;  d.  at  Damariscotta  Mills,  1814. — Greene’s 
Boothbay,  p.  409. 

Bosdell,  Isaac,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  London,  before 
1719 ;  m.  Mary  Powell  of  Stratham,  X.  H. ;  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  July  27,  1719. — N.  E.  Hist,  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol. 
24,  p.  13. 

Bosdet,  Barnard,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  from  London,  be¬ 
fore  1719 ;  m.  Sarah  Thompson,  Sept.  17,  1719. — 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol,  24,  p.  13. 

Bothwell  [Bothell],  Alexander  of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from 
Ireland,  Xovember,  1719,  with  Captain  Dennis; 
m.  - ;  (church  members);  Children:  Alex¬ 

ander,  m.  Margaret  Kennedy,  Feb.  20,  1734-5 ; 
Elijah(  ?). — Vital  Records  of  Rutland,  pp.  17,  116; 
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Boston  Uecord  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  64;  Reed’s  Rut¬ 
land,  p.  82. 

Bowen,  Peter,  Boston,  Mass. ;  “from  Engd  in  ye  Allen” 
1716  in  May  last  with  Capt.  Timo  Asten;  warned 
out  July  13. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  5;  Suf¬ 
folk  Court  Files  10961. 

Bowser,  William,  from  London  to  Boston  on  the  ‘‘Suc¬ 
cess”  1774  to  settle;  merchant,  aet  22. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Cen.  Reg.,  Vol.  63,  p.  24. 

Boyce,  John,  of  Londonderry,  II. ;  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland;  Child:  Samuel. — Ly ford’s  Canterbury,  N. 
H.,  Vol.  2,  p.  32. 

Boyd,  Adam,  of  New  England;  from  Ballymoney,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1723;  b.  1692;  m.  Janet  Craighead;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Margaret,  John,  Janet,  Agnes,  Thomas,  Mary, 
Adam,  Andrew,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Samuel ;  re¬ 
moved  to  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania;  d.  1768. — 
Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  3,  p. 
130;  Craighead  Family,  p.  6. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Alexander,  of  Georgetoum,  Me. ;  from  Scot¬ 
land,  1748 ;  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  preached 
at  Palmer  for  a  time  in  1748. — Sprague’s  Annals  of 
the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  3,  p.  29;  Green’s  Booth- 
hay,  p.  177. 

Boyd,  Andrew,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  (perhaps  two 
Andrews);  from  Antrim,  Ireland,  before  1775. — 
Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p.  31. 

Boyd,  Archibald,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ;  from  north  of  Ire¬ 
land;  in  Palmer  1742. — Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  126. 

Boyd,  George,  of  Boothbay,  Me.;  from  Ireland  1750; 

b.  County  Antrim,  Ireland;  m.  Margaret  - , 

1765;  Children:  Thomas;  George  W. ;  a  brother  of 
Samuel  of  Bristol,  and  Thomas  of  Boothbay. — 
Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  504. 

Boyd,  James,  of  Bristol,  Maine,  and  Worcester,  Mass.; 

m.  Jean  - ;  Children:  Samuel,  John,  James, 

Andrew,  Margaret,  William,  Thomas,  Joseph,  Eliza. 
— Boston  Evening  Transcript;  Worcester  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  p.  31. 

Boyd,  Samuel,  of  Bristol,  Me.;  from  Ireland,  1750;  b. 
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County  Antrim,  Ireland ;  m.  - ;  Children : 

Thomas,  called  “the  surveyor”  to  distinguish  him; 
brother  of  Thomas  and  George  of  Boothbay. — 
Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  504. 

Boyd,  Thomas,  of  Boothbay,  Me.;  from  Ireland  1750; 
b.  parish  of  Dunt —  and  town  of  Bu-foot,  County 
Antrim,  1732;  m.  1758;  Child:  Adam,  of  Back  Nar¬ 
rows  ;  d.  1792 ;  a  brother  of  Samiiel  of  Bristol  and 
George  of  Boothbay. — Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  504. 

Boyd,  Rev.  William,  from  Ireland  in  1718;  returned 

1719  (  ?)  ;  son  of - Boyd  of  Dungiven,  Derry. — 

Leavitt’s  Blair  Family,  p.  24. 

Boyd,  Capt.  William,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land  in  1719;  m.  Alice  Hunter;  Children:  Joseph, 
William,  Isaac,  John,  Alice,  James;  d.  1789,  aged 
70;  he  brought  over  fourteen  ship-loads  of  Scotch- 
Irish. — Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  371. 

Boydell,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  England,  1716 ; 
d.  1739.  —  Thomas’s  History  of  Printing,  Vol.  2, 
p.  225. 

Boyes,  William,  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.;  aged  19  in  1724; 
servant  of  John  Lym(  ?)  of  Rehoboth;  runaway. — 
News-Letter,  Feb.  27,  1724. 

Bradford,  James,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Hew  York; 
warned  out  August  31,  1723. — Boston  Bee.  Com., 
Vol.  13,  p.  120. 

Bradford,  John,  Portsmouth,  H.  H. ;  from  London, 
Middlesex,  before  1718 ;  m.  Dorcas  Hudson,  Dec. 
10,  1718. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.,  23,  p.  395. 

Bramley,  Benjamin,  Boston,  Mass. ;  joiner,  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  Capt.  Wentworth,  May,  1710;  with  wife; 
warned  out. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  11,  p.  122. 

Branch,  James,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Hew  York;  warned 
out  Sept.  26,  1723.  —  Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  13, 

p.  120. 

Breakenridge,  James,  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  from  Ireland 
July  16,  1727 ;  b.  Scotland  1696;  moved  to  Ireland; 

m.  Sarah  - ,  1720,  d.  Hov.  17,  1773,  aet  79 ; 

Children:  James*,  William*,  Francis  (d.  on  voy- 

*  Meml)ers  Provincial  Conirress,  1775. 
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age),  Francis.  Sarah,  Esther,  George,  Margaret;  tl. 
April  5,  1767;  aet.  72;  James,  Jr.,  settled  in  Kv. 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  politicians. — Temples 
Palmer,  p.  415. 

Bbest,  Mary,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  New  York;  warned 
out  July  11,  1727. — Suffolk  Court  Files  20510. 
Beewsteb,  Isaac,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland ; 

Child:  James. — Cochrans  Francestoum,  p.  541. 
Bbiabd,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  “Santelin  in 
South  Hamshier  in  Jersey,”  before  1726;  m.  Agnis 
Leby,  Dec.  1,  1726. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol. 
24,  p.  358. 

Bbickhead,  William,  from  London,  1716;  upholsterer. 

— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  234. 

Bbidge,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  England,  1704; 
b.  Hackney,  England,  1656 ;  fourth  minister  of 

King’s  Chapel;  m.  Elizabeth - ;  Children:  Anna, 

Sarah,  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  Ellen,  Lydia,  Copea;  d. 
1715. — Bridgman’s  Memorials,  p.  260. 

Bbiebs,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ;  labourer  from  London 
with  Capt.  Eves,  August,  1717 ;  warned  out  23  Nov. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  32. 

Bbiesleb,  Buckhart,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  (now  Bries- 
ner) ;  ‘‘Germantown,”  1757. — Pattee’s  Braintree,  p. 
481 ;  3/oss.  Archives,  Vol.  15a. 

Bbiesleb,  George,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  (now  Briesner)  ; 
“Germantown,”  1757;  m.  Elizabeth  Hardwig,  1753. 
— Pattee’s  Braintree,  pp.  480,  557,  478;  Mass.  Ar¬ 
chives,  Vol.  15a. 

Bbimmeb,  Martin,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Hanover,  Ger¬ 
many,  before  1726 ;  m.  Susanna  Sigourney,  1726 ; 
Children:  Herman,  Martin,  Andrew,  John  Baker, 
Mary,  Susanna,  Elizabeth,  Martin.  —  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proceedings  1858-60,  p.  351 ;  Boston  Record 
Commission,  Vols.  24,  28. 

Bbinley,  Francis,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  from  London 
1710;  b.  London,  England,  son  of  Thomas;  grad. 
Eton  Coll.(  ?) ;  m.  Deborah  Lyde,  April  13,  1718, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Catherine  Lyde  of  Boston ; 
Children:  Thomas,  Frances,  Edward,  Nathaniel, 
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Deborah,  Catherine,  George;  d.  1742  in  Roxbury. — 
Temple’s  Framhifiham,  Mass.,  p.  484. 

Bbisox,  John,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Scotland  1753; 
no  male  children. — Eatons  Warren,  pp.  85,  121. 

Bbitiiuxe,  Elizabeth,  of  Boston;  ‘‘from  New  York  six 
months  since,”  1733 ;  warned  out  Feb.  10. — Boston 
Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  229. 

Beockweli.,  Rev.  Charles,  from  England  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  1737. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  16. 

Bbodebick,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London  be¬ 
fore  1708;  int.  m.  Sarah  Breens,  Feb.  3,  1708. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  31. 

Beomley,  James,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland  before 
1720;  int.  m.  Mary  Boyce  Sept.  24,  1720;  forbid 
by  Samuel  Boyce,  her  father. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Bbook,  Edward,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Ramsgate,  St. 
Lawrence  Parish ;  m.  Catherine  Tobey,  April  17, 
1735. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  25,  p.  122. 

Bboi’se,  James,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  felt  maker  from  Lon¬ 
don;  admitted  an  inhabitant  Nov.  27,  1727. — Bos¬ 
ton  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  170. 

Bbowx,  Mrs.,  from  London  to  Boston  on  the  “Boston 
Packet”  to  settle,  1774;  lady  aged  30. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  63,  p.  234. 

Bbowx,  Rev.  Arthur,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  from  Eng¬ 
land  1729 ;  b.  Drogheda,  Ireland,  1697 ;  son  of  Rev. 
John  B.  Brown. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America, 
p.  17. 

Bbowx,  David,  of  North  Bridgewater;  from  Ireland 
1740;  m.  Janet  Miller  (m.  2  Simon  Griffin);  Chil¬ 
dren:  Ann,  John,  James,  Elizabeth,  Ann,  John, 
James;  d.  Apr.  9,  1753. — Kingman’s  North  Bridge- 
mater,  pp.  456,  460. 

Bbowx,  James,  Boston,  Mass. ;.  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1717 ;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Skinner,  July  8,  1717. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  96. 

Bbowx,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  “a  mariner  stranger,” 
1709;  int.  m.  Susana  Rich,  Oct.  28,  1709. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.,  28,  p.  32. 
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Beown,  John,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Scotland  1753; 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Indians. — Eaton’s  War¬ 
ren,  pp.  85,  122. 

Brown,  Matthew,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland ;  b. 
1676;  Children:  Thomas,  William,  Rol>ert,  Janies; 
d.  A])r.  30,  1766,  aged  80. — Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  412. 

Brown,  Richard,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London ;  cut¬ 
ler;  admitted  an  inhabitant,  and  liberty  to  open  a 
shop,  ize.  Aug.  .3.  1728;  in.  Sarah  Seadoii,  1732. — 
Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  178. 

Brown,  Samuel,  Middleborough,  Mass.,  and  Oxford, 
Maine;  from  England  before  1775;  m.  Ruth,  daugh¬ 
ter  Josiah  and  Mary  Dean  of  Taunton,  ]\Iass. ;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Celia,  Anna,  Esther,  Samuel,  Clarissa,  Henry, 
Jacob  Dean,  Ruth  Dean,  Mary  Staples,  John,  Leon¬ 
ard,  Cyrus. — Annals  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  p.  148. 

Brown,  Timothy,  Boston,  Mass. ;  “a  sick  man  that  came 
from  St.  Martin’s,  belonging  to  Ireland,  sent  to  the 
alms-house  on  the  Province  Charge.” — Boston  Rec¬ 
ord  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  275. 

Brown,  Walter,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  London,  August, 
1715;  barber;  warned  out  in  October.  —  Suffolk 
Court  Files,  12463. 

Browning,  James,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  cir.  1720 ;  b.  in  Scotland,  g.  s. ;  m.  Elizabeth 

-  in  Rutland  June,  1720;  Children:  William, 

Elizabeth,  James,  Trustram,  Margaret,  Joseph,  jMary, 
John,  Samuel,  Martha;  d.  Feb.  3,  1749,  aged  77. — 
Hyde’s  History  of  Brimfield,  p.  380. 

Browning,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  before 
1740;  m. — Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  82. 

Bruce,  Robert,  from  Scotland  to  J^ew  England  in  the 
“Amherst”  1774;  “to  settle”;  carpenter,  aged  34. — 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  63,  p.  234. 

Bruce,  Timothy,  of  Bolton,  Mass.;  from  Scotland;  m. 
Susanna  Joslin;  Child:  Timothy,  and  jierhaps  Thom¬ 
as,  Samuel  and  William. — Hayward’s  Gilsum,  N. 
H.,  p.  278;  Bolton  Vital  Records,  pp.  171,  106,  197. 

Brush,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  cordwainer  from  Lon¬ 
don  1731 ;  admitted  an  inhabitant  with  liberty  to 
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open  a  shop  1731. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13, 

p.  211. 

Bkyant,  Benjamin,  from  Bristol,  England,  1716 ;  car^ 
I)enter. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  27,  p.  233. 

Buddy,  Nicholas,  from  Jersey  cir.  1730;  “whereas  one 
Nicholas  Buddy  an  Idle  and  Poor  man  resided  in 
this  Town  for  several  years  past,  and  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  charge  to  the  Town  .  .  .  and  there 
being  an  offer  of  some  of  his  friends  of  sending  him 
to  Jersey  his  native  country  &c.”  —  Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  33;  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  1859-60,  p.  343. 

Bugnox,  Jacques,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  France  be¬ 
fore  1703. — Huguenots  in  Dresden,  p.  19. 

Burckhardt,  Jacob,  of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  “German- 
towTi,”  1757. — Moss.  State  Archives;  Pattee’s  Brain¬ 
tree,  p.  480. 

Burger,  Joseph,  Boston,  ^lass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1716;  int.  m.  Ann  Pilsbury  Oct.  17,  1716. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  96. 

Burk,  Tobias,  of  - ,  Tl.  I. ;  from  Limerick,  Ireland ; 

b.  cir.  1755. — Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p.  29. 

Burkmar,  Thomas,  of  Shirley,  Mass.,  and  Duck  Trap, 

Maine ;  from  Germany  ? ;  m.  Mary  - ;  d.  April 

26,  1832,  aet.  90;  Children:  Joseph,  Thomas,  George, 
John,  David,  Nancy,  Samuel;  d.  May,  1826,  aet  84, 
at  Duck  Trap  (North  port). — Boltons  Shirley,  pp. 
329-30. 

Burxe,  Ralph,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Shadwell,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  before  1716;  m.  Martha  Beal,  June  24,  1716. 
— A.  E.  Hist.  (ien.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  392. 

Burxs,  George,  of  Milford,  ]\Iass. ;  from  Ireland,  1736 ; 
b.  1734,  son  of  John  Sr.  (below) ;  m.  Jane  McQuaid, 
d.  Nov.  30,  1814;  Children:  Anna,  Sar.ah,  Susan¬ 
nah,  Hannah,  Jemima,  Esthej,  Elizabeth.;  d.  March 
7,  1805. — Ramsdcll  and  Colburn’s  Milford,  X.  TL, 
p.  609. 

Burxs,  John,  of  Hudson  and  Milford,  N.  H. ;  from  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  1736;  born  in  Scotland  cir.  1701, 
son  of  Thomas  k  Margaret  (Leslie)  Burns;  came 
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with  wife  and  three  children;  Children:  Mary,  John, 
George,  Jane,  Betsy,  Thomas,  Martha,  Sarah.  — 
N.  H.  Genealogies,  p.  312 ;  Hadley’s  Goffstown,  p. 
59 ;  Ramsdell  and  Colburn’s  Milford,  N.  11.,  p.  608. 

Burns,  John,  Milford,  N.  H. ;  from  Londonderry,  Ire¬ 
land,  1736;  b.  March  28,  1732,  son  of  John  (above)  ; 
m.  Elizabeth  Jones,  1761,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Elizabeth  Jones  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  d.  April  26, 
1782;  Children:  John,  Daniel,  Elizabeth,  Moses, 
Joseph,  Mary,  Joshua;  d.  Jan.  16,  1825. — A.  H. 
Genealogies,  p.  312 ;  Ramsdell  and  Colburn’s  Mil¬ 
ford,  p.  60S. 

Burns,  John,  of  Bedford,  N.  H. ;  from  Londonderry, 

Ireland,  1740;  m.  1, - ,  d.  July  9,  1745,  aet. 

21,  no  children;  m.  2,  Anna  McQuisten  of  Litchfield ; 
Children:  Robert,  Margaret,  William,  Ann,  James, 
Sarah,  Elizabeth,  John;  d.  March  26,  1788,  aet  77. 
— 100th  Anniversary  of  Bedford,  p.  293 ;  History  of 
Bedford,  pp.  875,  876. 

Burnside,  - ,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland 

1719. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  201. 

Burton,  Benjamin,  of  Cushing,  Me.,  from  Ireland;  m. 
Alice  Lewis;  Children:  Rebecca,  Agues,  Mary,  Alice, 
Benjamin,  John,  Sarah,  Elizaltcth,  Thomas,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Jane;  d.  March  20,  1763. — Eaton’s  Warren, 
pp.  381,  512-13. 

Burton,  Mary,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  with  Capt. 
John  Carrell,  1736;  admitted. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  15,  p.  3. 

Burvell,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1734;  int.  m.  Mary  Moore,  June  13,  1734. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  222. 

Butler,  J onathan,  of  Saybrook,  Conn. ;  from  Ireland  be¬ 
fore  1726;  b.  about  1700;  m.  Temperance  Bucking¬ 
ham  1726;  Children:  Ezekiel  of  Branford;  d.  1760, 
aged  60. — Amer.  Ances.,  Vol.  3,  p.  7. 

Butler,  Malachi,  of  Windham,  X.  H.,  and  Woodbury, 
Conn. ;  from  England,  eir.  1720 ;  m.  Jemima  Dag¬ 
gett;  Children:  Benjamin,  Silas,  Solomon,  Zephe- 
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niah,  Thankful,  Susannah,  Margery,  Lydia,  Mary. — 
Cogswell’s  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  p.  lYl. 

Cabot,  George,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  St.  Heliers  in 
Island  of  Jersey  cir.  1700 ;  bapt.  10  Feb.  1677 ;  son 
of  Francis  and  Susanne  (Gouchy)  ;  m.  Abigail  Mars- 
ton  of  Salem,  daughter  of  Benjamin;  d.  9  Oct.  1709; 
Children:  Abigail,  Marston;  d.  1717. — 3/s.  in  pos¬ 
session  of  George  C.  Cahot;  Ms.  in  possession  of 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 

Cabot,  John,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  St.  Heliers,  Island 
of  Jersey  cir.  1700;  bapt.  7  April  1680,  son  of  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Susanne  (Gouchy)  ;  m.  Anna  Ome,  daughter 
of  Joseph,  29  Oct.  1702,  d.  1772,  aet.  94;  Children: 
Susanne,  John,  Esther,  Mary,  Ann,  Margaret,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Francis,  Joseph ;  d.  7  June  1742,  in  Salem. — 
Ms.  in  possession  of  George  C.  Cahot;  Ms.  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 

Cakle,  Roger,  came  with  Alexander  Ralston  1773. — 
Wyman  s  Charlestown,  p.  163. 

Caldeb,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain  be¬ 
fore  1720;  int.  m.  Hannah  Lawrence  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Feb.  3,  1720.  —  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28, 
p.  98. 

Calderwood,  J ames,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  November,  1725;  m.  Margaret 

- ;  Children:  Jane  b.  Ireland,  John,  Robert. — 

Eaton’s  Warren,  Me.,  p.  514. 

Calderwood,  John,  of  Vinal  Haven,  and  Warren,  Me.; 
from  Ireland,  1725 ;  b.  Ireland  Feb.  15,  1725 ;  son 
of  James;  parents  settled  in  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; 
m.  Elizabeth  McCordy;  Children:  Thomas,  Jesse, 
and  eleven  others;  d.  1808. — Hundredth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Vinal  Haven,  Me.,  p.  48;  Eaton’s  Warren,  Me., 
p.  514. 

Caldwell,  William,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland 
in  1718;  in  defense  of  Londonderry  1689;  church 
member  in  Worcester  1733. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p. 
49 ;  Perry’s  Scotch-Trish,  p.  14. 

Call,  Philip,  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. ;  from  England  before 
1733;  m.  - ;  Children:  Stephen,  Sarah;  d. 
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before  J7ov.  28,  1763. — Dearborn’s  Salisbury,  pp. 
518-9. 

Callwell,  Alexander,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Clough, 
County  Antrim,  before  1741;  m.  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Gregor  of  Londonderry,  X.  II.,  at  Portsmouth  Xov. 
4,  1741. — A.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  27,  p.  13. 

Calwell,  Hannah.  See  James  Wason. 

Calwell,  John,  Portsmouth,  X”.  H. ;  from  Ireland  before 
1734;  b.  at  Clough,  County  Antrim;  m.  Isabel  Was¬ 
son  of  the  same  County,  in  Portsmouth,  March  20, 
1735. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  25,  p.  122. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  of  Danville,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland 
1728;  b.  Ulster,  Ireland;  Child:  Annas. — Cogstvell’s 
Ilenniker,  p.  478. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  of  Georgetown,  Me. ;  from  Scot¬ 
land  1729;  m.  Frances  Drummond.  —  Wheeler’s 
Brunswick,  p.  840. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  of  Oxford,  Mass.;  from  - 

1750;  Children:  Alexander,  Edward  R. — Randall’s 
Chesterfield,  p.  240. 

Campbell,  Daniel,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland 
1716;  b.  Scotland  1696;  killed  March  8,  1744,  by 
Edward  Fitzpatrick,  an  employee. — Reed’s  Rutland, 
p.  183 ;  Monumental  Inscriptions,  Rutland,  p.  10. 

Campbell,  David,  of  Litchfield,  X.  H. ;  from  Scotland ; 
Child:  William;  d.  1777,  aged  85. — Cochran’s  Fran- 
cestown,  p.  565. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth  of  Boston;  from  Glasgow  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1716  with  her  mother  and  four  daughters,  in 
snow  “Amity.” — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  232. 

Campbell,  Henry,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Lon¬ 
donderry’,  Ireland,  1733;  b.  1697 ;  m.  Martha  Black; 
Children:  William,  Samuel,  James,  John,  Henry, 
Daniel  and  a  daughter;  d.  1785  aged  88. — Secomb’s 
Amherst,  p.  526;  Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  356;  Mer¬ 
rill’s  Ackworih,  p.  194;  Cogswell’s  Ilenniker,  p.  484. 

Campbell,  Hugh,  of  Xew  Salem,  X.  H. ;  from  England 
before  1755;  m.  Margaret  Kelso;  Children:  James, 
John,  Robert,  William,  Pollv.  —  Whiton’s  Antrim, 
p.  61. 
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Campbell,  James,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  in  ship  Elizabeth ;  warned  from  Boston 
Nov.  3,  1719;  b.  about  1690  in  Ulster,  son  of 
William  of  Campbelltown,  Argylesbire,  and  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland;  m.  in  Ireland  Jane  or  Jennet  Hum¬ 
phrey;  Children:  John,  William,  James,  Elizabeth; 
James  had  a  brother  Samuel ;  James  moved  to  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y,,  in  1741.  —  Alexanders  Alexander 
Family;  Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

Campbell,  John,  of  Boston;  sent  back  to  Ireland,  old 
and  disabled,  in  the  brigantine  ‘^Friends  Adven¬ 
ture,”  Jan.  12,  1769. — Boston  Rec.  Com. 

Campbell,  John  Gillis,  of  Boston;  from  Scotland;  m. 
Jeannette  Baird;  d.  Warren,  Me.,  1809. — Eatons 
Warren,  p.  412. 

Campbell,  Patrick,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain 
before  1711;  int.  m.  Susanna  Griffin  July  9,  1711. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  91. 

Campbell,  Robert,  of  New  London,  Conn. ;  from  Ireland 
cir.  1719;  b.  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  1673;  m.  Janet, 
d.  1729;  Children:  Charles  and  five  others;  d.  1725. 
— Hadley’s  Goffsiown,  N.  H.,  p.  73. 

Campbell,  Robert,  of  To%vnsend,  Mass.,  and  London¬ 
derry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before  1730;  m.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Waugh;  Child:  Robert;  d.  1792. — Cogswell’s 
New  Boston,  p.  412 ;  Documentary  History  of  Maine, 
p.  24. 

Campbell,  Robert,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. ;  from  Scot¬ 
land  before  1760;  m.  (  ?)  2,  Margaret - ;  d.  Nov. 

1,  1810,  aet  51  years;  Children:  Caleb  and  probably 
others ;  d.  after  1791. — Chandler  and  Lee’s  New  Ips¬ 
wich,  p.  289 ;  New  Ipswich  Epitaphs  Ms.,  p.  27. 

Canell,  Philip,  of  Portland,  Pearsontown  and  Standish, 

Me.;  from  Isle  of  Man  before  1770;  m.  Jane - ; 

Children:  Nancy,  Thomas,  Philip,  Jane,  Joseph,  El¬ 
len;  d.  1824  aet  81  years. — Saxo  Valley  Families, 
p.  127 ;  McLellan’s  Gorham,  p.  422. 

Caegil,  David,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.  [called  David  Cal- 
gik]  ;  from  north  of  Ireland,  1718;  selectman  at  Lon¬ 
donderry  1719.  —  Supplement  to  Morrison’s  Wind- 
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havi,  p.  64;  Documentary  History  of  Maine,  Vol.  11, 
p.  24. 

Caegill,  James,  of  Mendon,  Mass.;  clothier;  will  pro¬ 
bated  I7ov.  7,  1753;  m.  Sarah - ;  Children:  Mary 

Arnold,  Benjamin,  Chloe  [m.  a  Gilson],  Lucy, 
James;  [Seth  Arnold  exr.]. — ^Vorcester  Prohate. 

Carleton,  Joseph,  of  Newton,  Mass.?;  from  England  be¬ 
fore  1715;  m.  Abigail  Osgood;  Children:  David, 
Jonathan,  Moses,  Jeremiah,  Mary,  Abigail. — Coch¬ 
ran’s  Francestown,  p.  568. 

Carlisle,  Alexander,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland 
cir.  1743. — Thomas’s  History  of  Printing,  Vol.  2, 

p.  226. 

Carlo,  Phillip,  Boston,  i^fass. ;  from  “Philadelphy” 
1734 ;  wife  and  two  children  warned  out  April,  1734. 
— Suffolk  Court  Files. 

Caelor,  Jacob,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  Franee,  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Carnot,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  before  March  17,  1730. — Documentary  His¬ 
tory  of  Maine,  Vol.  11,  p.  20. 

Carpenter,  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain 
before  1715;  int.  m.  Martha  Smallage  Sept.  8,  1715. 
— Boston  Eec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  94. 

Care, - ,  see  also  Karr. 

Carr,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain  before 
1715 ;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Clay  Oct.  22,  1715. — Boston 
Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  96. 

Carson,  John,  of  New  Boston  and  Francestown,  N.  H. ; 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  before  1756;  son  of 
John  Carson;  m.  (?)  Mary  Livingston,  d.  March, 
1773;  Children:  John,  Simon,  Robert;  d.  1792  aged 
about  90. — Cochran’s  Francestown,  pp.  569,  570. 

Carson,  William,  of  Francestown  and  Ljuidboro,  N.  H. ; 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  before  1770;  son 
of  John,  and  brother  of  John  above;  m.  Issable  John¬ 
son  of  Lyndborough;  Children:  Robert,  William, 
Mary,  Asa:  d.  1818  act  96  years. — Cochran’s  Fran- 
cestoivn,  pp.  572-574. 
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Cakswell,  John,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Scotland, 
1753. — Eaton’s  ^yarren,  pp.  85,  122. 

Carter,  James,  from  London  before  1740;  ropemaker; 
b.  cir.  1097 ;  volunteer  against  the  West  Indies  1740. 
— Colonial  irars,  1899. 

Carter,  Miles,  from  Ireland,  tanner,  before  1740 ;  b.  cir. 
1700;  volunteer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — 
Colonial  IVars,  1899. 

Carty,  Francis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Dublin  on  the  ship 
“Globe,”  1717 ;  “Irish  seaman.”  “of  about  18  years, 
being  a  slender  man,  full  of  freckles  in  his  Face, 
wears  his  own  Curled  Bushy  Brown  hair.” — Boston 
Xeu's  Letter  Sept.  SO-Oct.  7,  1717. 

Caruless,  Nathaniel,  Boston,  Mass.;  arriv'ed  from  north¬ 
ern  Ireland,  1718,  in  the  ship  “William,”  Robert 
Montgomery,  master ;  wife  and  four  children.  — 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Casey,  John,  of  Groton,  ^lass. ;  from  Ireland,  cooper, 
about  21  in  1754;  he  ran  away  from  his  master 
John  Blair  of  Groton. — Boston  Evening  Post.  Oct. 
7,  1754. 

Castxer,  Anthony,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from  Germany, 
cir.  1764;  to  North  Carolina  after  1770. — Miller’s 
yValdohoro,  p.  67. 

Castxer,  Wilbaldus,  Broad  Bay,  Waldoboro,  Maine; 

from  Germany  before  1764;  m.  Justina  - . — 

Miller’s  Waldoboro,  p.  64. 

Caswell,  Miss  Susannah,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London, 
April  25,  1727;  warned  out  July  11  (return). — 
Suffolk  Court  Files  20510;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol. 
13,  p.  167. 

Cates,  Joseph,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Greenwich, 
England,  before  1745 ;  m.  Deborah  Cobb  at  Cape 
Elizabeth,  1745;  Children:  James,  Abigail,  Benja¬ 
min,  Joseph,  Deborah,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Andrew, 
Ebenezer,  Lydia;  d.  1810  aged  89. — McLellans  Gor¬ 
ham,  p.  424. 

Cavalear,  Louis,  of  Frankfort,  Me. ;  from  France  in 
1752;  Child:  Mar}'  m.  Louis  Houdlette  q.  v. — Maine 
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Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  2tid  Series,  Vol.  3,  p.  350;  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Cearl,  Joseph,  of  lioston.  Mass.;  from  Bristol,  England, 
in  1716;  cordwainer. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  29, 
p.  232. 

Chandler,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  before  1738. — 
Parmenters  Pelham,  p.  17. 

Chandler,  K.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London  on  the  “Mi¬ 
nerva”  1774  to  settle;  gentleman  aged  25. — N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vols.  62-64. 

Chandler,  William,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Bedford, 
Kent,  before  1714;  m.  Elizabeth  Lucy  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  Dec.  2,  1714. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol. 
23,  p.  271. 

Chisiel,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  before* 
1733. — Perry’s  Scotch-Irish,  p.  14. 

Christie,  Jesse,  of  Londonderry,  K.  H. ;  from  Ireland 

before  1727 ;  m.  1 - ,  m.  2  Mary - ; 

Children:  Peter,  George. — Hadley’s  Goffstown,  p.  85. 

Christie,  Peter,  of  Londonderry,  N.  II. ;  from  Ireland 
before  1727 ;  b.  1710  in  Ireland,  the  son  of  Jesse; 
m.  Jane  Moer  of  Londonderry;  Child:  Jesse. — Had¬ 
ley’s  Goffstoicn,  p.  85. 

Church,  George,  Portsmouth,  K.  H. ;  from  Rumford, 
Essex,  before  1732 ;  m.  Mary  Stevens  Dec.  26,  1732. 
— N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  25,  p.  119. 

Chute,  Thomas,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  from  London  to  Mar¬ 
blehead  after  1700;  b.  1692;  m.  Mary  - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  Abigail  and  others. — Smith’s  and  Dean’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  p.  112. 

CiLLY,  - ,  of  “Broad  Bay,”  Me. ;  from  Germany  cir. 

1768;  removed  to  North  Carolina.  —  Eaton’s  War¬ 
ren,  p.  134. 

CiNAE,  Honora,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  with  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Carrell,  1736;  wife  of  Dinish  Cinae; 
Children:  James,  Peter;  admitted  Sept.  18,  1736. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  3. 

{To  he  continued.) 


